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| an excellent joke: Thus ended our scholastit duties 
‘in that ship. I was afterwards transferred to another 
| Vessel in which the schoolmaster was a young lawyer, 
‘who knew more about jetsum and flotsum, than about 
‘lunars and dead reckoning—at least, I presume so, for 





I think, that I have said enongh to convince you of | he never afforded us an opportunity to judge of his 


the necessity of more and higher grades—to convince 
you that the present naval force in commission neither 


tomports with the interests nor the dignity of the na- 
tion—that there are ships enough, laid up and rotting, 


to supply this forcee—that the seaboard is notin a proper | 


state of defence, nor the navy in a condition to defend it 
—and in war, our ships, for the want of officers, could 
hot be properly disciplined, well managed, or ete | 
fought. So far, I have purposely omitted all detail. 


But it shall not be so with the few “ scraps ” that re-| 


knowledge on the latter subjects. He was not on 
‘speaking terins with the reefers—ate up all the plums 
|for the duif, and was finally turned out of the ship as 
| a nuisance. 

When I went to sea again, the teacher was an ami- 
|able and accomplished young man, from “the land of 
schoolmasters and leather pumpkin seed.”’ Poor fel- 
| low !—far gone in consumption, had a field of useful- 
|ness been open to him, he could not have labored in 
iit. He went to sea for his health, but never returned. 





main. They relate to one or two subjects that, of | Phere was no schoolmastet in the next ship, and the 


themselves, make up in part the detail of the present 
system. They are of great importance, and require 
investigation. The chief of these subjects relates to 
education in the navy. 

Now and then a feeble effort has been made, with 
the view of introducing some system of education in 
the navy ; but every such effort has proved abortive. 
The plan of furnishing schoolmasters to ships setting 
out on a three years cruise, was tried; but no useful 
result accruing in many years, that plan proved alto- 

ether impracticable, and has been condemned by all 
in the service. Without considering that the defect 
was in the system, and not in name, an attempt was 
made to improve the education of young officers by 
changing the title of the teacher. The title of school- 
master was exchanged for professor of mathematics, 
but his duties and authority remained the same. To 
this day there is no work that has been assigned as a 
text-book for the navy. The teacher has no authority 
whatever over the pupil, nor can he claim the attend- 
ance or attention of the latter in the school-room, or 
to any particular study. The whole plan is without 
order. 

The first ship that I sailed in, had a schoolmaster ; 
a young man from Connecticut. He was qualified, 
ani well disposed to teach navigation, but not having 
a school-room, or authority to assemble the midship- 
men, the cruise passed off without the opportunity of 
organizing his school. From him, therefore, we learn- 
ed nothing. On my next cruise, the dominie was a 
Spaniard ; and, being bound to South America, there 
was a perfect mania in the steerage for the Spanish 
language: In our youthful impetuosity we bought 
books, and for a week or so, pursued the study with 

feat eagerness. But our spirits began to flag, and 
the difficulties of ser and estar, finally laid the cope- 
stone for us over the dominie’s vernacular. The study 
was exceedingly dry. We therefore voted both teacher 
and grammar a bore, and committing the latter to the 
deep, with one accord; declared in favor of the By- 
ronical method— 


“Tis pleasant to be taught in a strange tongue 

By female lips and eyes ;” 
and concluded to defer our studies till we should ar- 
rive in the South American vale of paradise, called 
Valparaiso. After arriving on that station, the com- 
mander, who had often expressed his wish that we 
should learn to speak Spanish, sent down “ for all the 
young gentlemen,” as the middys are called, and 
commenced to ask us one by one—‘ Can you speak 
Spanish ?”* «« No, sir.” “‘ Then you are no gentleman.” 
“Can you?” but always receiving the same answer, 
he sent us out of the cabin as a set of blackguards. 
As he was as ignorant on this subject as any of us, 
we included him among the number, and thought it 


|** young gentlemen” were as expert at lunars, and as 
au fut in the mysteries of latitude and departure, es 
)any [had seen: In my next ship; the dominie was a 
young man, troubled, like some of your correspond- 
ents, Mr. Editor, with cacoethes scribendi. He wrote 
\a book. But I never saw him teaching “the young 
jidea,” or instructing the yourig gentlemen in the art 
| of plain sailing ; nor did I think it his fault, for he had 
jheither school-room nor pupil. Such is my experience 
/of the school system in the navy ; and I’ believe that 
| of every officer will tally with it. 
| In some ships, the captain will occasionally lend 
i his forward cabin as a school-room. But a school- 
roo, when all parts of the system are defective, can 
be of little use. Here, the teacher has none of that 
power or authority which we find accorded to him 
elsewher ’, and which is indispensable to the faithful 
performance of his duties. At our universities, in our 
colleges, academies, and in evet'y school, how humble 
soever, experience has taught us the necessity of 
clothing the preceptor with authority to enforce obe« 
dienee and command attention to his precepts. Not 
so in the man-of-war. There, the professor is a lub- 
ber—a non-militant—an “idler,” to whom the yeung 
officer recognizes no principle of obedience, anid to 
whom the law has granted no sign whatever of autho- 
rity. But were the teacher, under the present system; 
a sea officer, a lieutenant or éommander, his opportu. 
nities for usefulness would be very litthe greater than 
those of the dominie himself. Atsea, a midshipman 
sis actually on duty—that is, on deck keeping watch 
—eizht hours every day. Besides this, he is hable to 
casual interruptions for duty, such as exercising great 
guns and smal! arins—going to quarters—attending to 
the duties of his division—reefing topsails, &c. ; 
amounting, in the aggregate, to a daily average for 
duty of two hours more; er ainonnting in all to con- 
stant employment at sea of ten hours a day. In port, 
he is on duty two days, and off One; and this day is 
|“ his liberty day,” when he usually claims the privi- 
lege of going on shore for exercise, amusement, re- 
laxation and the like. Add to this, the interruptions 
to which the school-room is liable, even on this third 
day, by general quarters, the exercises of getting un- 
der way, reefing and handing, &¢.—take also into the 
account, the official ceremonies and visits of etiquette 
io the captain—all requiring the scheol-room to be 
vacated—and you may form some idea of the difficuls 
ties and drawbacks which even one, who is resolved to 
study, bas to contend with on board of ship. But to 
the great mass; who are ready to excuse themselves 
from study upon any pretext, how insuperable are 
these obstacles. 

Among all the officers of the navy in the line, from 
the yoanges midshipman to the senior post-captain, 
,1 know of but one, who has taken a degree in any col- 
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lege or institution of learning in the United States 
As odious as comparisons are said to be, I cannot here 
refrain from calling your attention to the fact, that 
while some of the best treatises on the subjects to 


which they relate, have for their authors officers of the | 


army, the navy is remarkably barren in professional 
works. Fron the first establishment of the navy, = 
to the present time; no scientific or professional work 


have our books of travels, our cruises and our voy- | 
ages—very respectable it is true; but I speak of the 
great dearth of works by sea officers on professional | 
subjects. The reason is obvious. The officers of 
the army have the benefit of a professional education. 
Their military academy at West Point, by the course 
of instruction pursued there, atiords the most useful | 
and practical education to be obtained in the country. 
Like advantages have not only beer: denied to the 
navy, but cadets, who have been dismissed for inecapa- 
city at West Point, are sometimes palmed off upon 
the navy as midshipmen. m 
Several years ago, in examining the many beautiful 
models in the Patent Office at Washington, I recollect 
to have been struck with the number that had been 
deposited there by officers of the army. I asked the 
gentleman who was with me, if navy officers had de- 
posited no models there of invention by them? * O, 
yes,” said he, and called my attention from a beauti- 
ful improvement in a piece of ordnance, and an inge- | 
nious contrivance for counteracting the effects of local | 
variation on the mariner’s compass, bearing on their 
labels U. S. A., to examine the model of a washing- 
machine, invented by a doughty old commodore. It 
is among the nights of copy and patent that we must | 
look for the tangible fruits of a scientific edneation. 
The piece of ordnance and the washing-:maciine, ex- 
hibited in the Patent Office, afford a striking and apt | 
illustration of the attention whic! has been bestowed | 
on the education of officers for one service, and the | 
neglect to afford any such advantages to officers of the 
other service. 
But be not startled; I am no advocate for levelling 
downwards, by destroying our only national se:ninary ; 
neither do I propose a naval academy, or advocate 
any splendid scheme for founding an institution of 
learning for the navy. The navy will be content with 
someihing very simple in design—humble and unpre- 
tending in character—merely a school-ship, in which 
its future Perrys and Hulls and Decaturs shall be edu- 
cated. I think I can show that such a ship properly 
managed, will be sufficient for the education of all the 
officers for the navy; and that, independent of all the 
advantages of education, it will be an annual saving 
to the government of more than $150,000—which is 
now expended every year in training up officers for 
service. 
mt before we enter into the details of this plan, let 
us understand what is required in a well-regulated 
system of naval education. Let us decide whether 
the true interests of the service require that its officers 
should be adepts and proficients in every particular 
branch of science that has a bearing on their profes. 
sion, or whether each officer should be a sort of walk- 
ing encyclopedia, understanding something of all— 
not your smatterer—he is an abomination—but your 
man of real solid parts, well grounded in tnathematics, 
and sufficiently indoctrinated in the elements and 
principles of the other leading branches of science, to 
pursue in after life his favorite department of science, 
with advantage to himself and the service; and that 
his attainments be such as to enable him to put into 
practice, whenever the exigencies of the service shall 
require it ofhim, the principles ofany other branch of 
science which may have formed ad wee of his studies on 
board the school-ship. The latter, { think, is clearly the 
style of education best suited to your navy officer. 
Thus, let him whose tastes delight most in soine of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| school-ship sufficiently indoctrinated in geodesy, as- 
tronomy, and the principles of navigation, to enable 
him to conduct surveys, to read the stars, and trans- 
late at pleasure longitude from the moon, or time from 
the sun. Nor should he who delights tograpple with 
the subtilties of steam, or to describe the laws of mo- 


_tion by the éomposition and resolution of forces, be 
. Wholly vnacquainted with the doctrines of the para- 
of any kind (if we make one exception only) has | 
been produced by any officer in it. We,in the navy, | 


bola, or be ignorant of the prineiples of trajectiles. 
The sport of the winds, and the plaything of 
ocean, there is no seienee, nor Jearning, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom, that is profitless to the navy offi- 
eer. ‘The laws which regulate the flewing of a tide, 
or the trembling of the needle—the causes which gov- 
ern the set of a eurrent—the direction of the wind— 
or the course of a meteor—are to him subjects of deep 
concern. To him the floating particles in the water, 
and trifles to others light as air, are sometimes the 
elements of important caleulation. According to the 
recollection of the * oldest inhabitants,” confirmed by 
the rich meadows of made land, the harbor of Liver- 
pool was filling up; but whether from the land or the 
sea it was not known. By an ingenious system of 
experiments, an officer of the Royal navy ascertained 
that the quantity of silt, brought in and left by each 
tide, was greater than that which was carried out. 
He persnaded the authorities to construct a jetlee— 
after which, he found that the quantity of silt carried 
out by the ebb greatly exeeeded that brought in b 
the flood—a sure proof that the process of gradual fil 
ling up, which had been going on for years, was sud- 
dlenly converted into one of deepening that important 
harbor. 

As the representative abroad of his country, the 
navy Officer is not unfrequently called onto act under 
the most perplexing questions of the international 
code; or to expound, for the guidance of fellow-mari- 
ners, the quirks and quibbles of maritime jurispru- 
dence. Pneumaties, hydraulies and dynamies con- 
stitute both the lever and the power which enable 
him to turn his shipen the acean. They are the rail- 
way, the steam and the traction ; and he, trimming 
his sails, throws his ship into gear, and balancing her, 
his locomotive, with contending elements, traverses 
sea and ocean, nor dreads their fury. Is it idle for 
the conductor on our railway to be indoctrinated into 
the mysteries of steam, or to be taught the nature of 
traction, and the effects of resistance? If it be profit- 
able for him to analyze the elements whence the 
power which draws his train is derived, equally im- 
portant is it that the conductor of our marine locomo- 
tive should understand whence and how the forces are 
derived which send his ship through the water. By 
sound, our navy officer measures the range of his shot, 
or tells his distance from the land ; and the velocity 
of light is an argument by which he is made to know 
the true places of the stars—therefore, let him have 
light too. 

For reasons such as these, I would lay the founda- 
tions of a scliool for the navy officer on the most sub- 
stantial basis, broad, solid and coiprehensive—not 
too deep, lest the means defeat the end; proficiency 
in any branch of learning or study, is more than the 
work of a life-time—but let the course of his instrue- 
tion include enongh only of the first principles to en- 
lighten the mind, and to enable the studefit to look 
over into the field of science, with just understanding 
enouzh to select for cultivation any particular flower 
which most should please the judgment—taking care, 
as I have said before, to qualify each one well for the 
ordinary rontine of duty peculiar to the navy. I 
would not have the midshipman to delve over the 
theories of gravitation, until he could describe me the 
orbit ofa planet as though it had never been determin 
ed; nor would I forbid him to rate his chronometer 
by a well-regulated clock, because he had not meas- 
ured the semi-diameter of the earth, calculated the 
length of pendulum to vibrate seconds in his latitude, 





the departments of natural science, come out of the 


and compared this length with that of the actual pen- 
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dulum. But I would teach him enough of mathema- | 
ti¢s, and of the laws of gravitation, to enable him, if 
his mind delighted in abtruse calculations, to study at 
his leisure his favorite authors. 

The art of drawing is highly useful to the navy offi- 
cer ;—views of headlands—delineations of forts and 
castles, with sketches of their topography—drawings 
of every improvement seen abroad, whether in the 
outfits a:id fixtures on board ship, or in implements of 
husbandry and manufactures, would not only be in- 
teresting in themselves, but exceedingly valuable to 
the country at large; yet drawing is no part of the 
present course of education in the navy. The officer 
who is sent to survey a coast or harbor in a foreign 
country, or even in his own, and who brings howe 
correct information of the soil, flora, and minerals of 
that region, certainly performs his duty in a more sa- 
tisfactory manner than he whose ignorance of botany, 
mineralogy and geology, enables him to collect no 
such information. These branches, theretore, ought 
not to be considered foreign to his profession ; for they 
serve greatly to enrich his labors. Enlarge his field 
of usefulness, by including other departinents of natu- 
ral history in the course of instruction, and you enable 
him to fill up with useful occupation, the odd ends of 
time which hang so heavily upon the hands of the 
officer on a three years cruise. Valuable contribu- 
tions from pen and pencil to our institutions of learn- 
ing and science—to our societies for the diffusion of 
knowledge and useful information—would be some of 
the most obvious results of such an arrangement. But 
the introduction of rare plants and flowers—speci- 
mens and drawings of subjects in natural history—de- 
scriptions of new genera and species, and of unknown 
varieties—would constitute but a s:nall portion of the 
useful results incidental to a liberal system of educa- 
tion for the navy. With the minds of officers proper- 
ly directed, the American navy may gather laurels in 
peace, as green and as unfading as those which it has 
won in war. 

A ship is to be cut out, or a fort stormed, under co- 
ver of the dark; but, before either can be done, a plan 
of the harbor is wanted—but the enemy will not 
knowingly permit a survey. In this case, the officer 
of resources—and a sailor should never be without re- 
sources, as Jong as there is a plank between him and 
the ocean—may accomplish that by night which he 
may not do by day; and after a few hours’ (or nights 
at most) work in the dark, he will have his chart con- 
structed and spread out before him, with his plan of 
attack all arranged. Our army officer plans his fort, 
designs mote and circumvallation, parapet and glacis, 
and superintends the construction of the most stupen- 
dous works. And why may not midshipmen learn in 
their school-ship the principles of naval architecture ? 
Why should not the navy officer be taught to plan the 
model of a ship; and, submitting his plan and draw- 
ings, have the privilege also of superintending the 
construction of his castle—the fort in which he is to 
sink or swim ? 

Naval gunnery and pyrotechny, hollow shot, tac- 
tics and discipline, should all have their allotted time 
in the course of instruction, and receive each its due 
quota of attention in the school-ship. Languages 
too, though last, yet not least, should be included in 
the system. Though in my own case, I gave the 
preference to the voluntary plan oflearning “ strange 
tongues,”’ yet that was in the days of giddy youth, 
and subsequent experience has satisfied me of the 
propriety of teaching them “by compulsion” if ne- 
cessary. For the navy officer, whose calling takes 
him to all countries and among all people, no plan of 
education can be complete unless it contain at least 
one of three languages, either French, Spanish or 
German. I say the last, because of the richness both 
of the literature and science of that language. 

But, why “ paint the lily?” or dwell on the advan- 
tages of education to any particular class? Their value 





to sailor and soldier, to farmer and mechanic; and 


even to that human machine, the operative of manu- 
facturing establishments, is universally admitted. 
rherefore, like true philosophers, let ns cast about to 
see if the cause of education may be advanced in the 
navy, without prejudice in other respects to the in- 
terests of the State. If it may be, then it becomes us 
to consider in what manner and upon what princi- 
ples a plan of education shall be organized, and how 
the greatest good may be effected with the smallest 
means. If the plan and course of instruction pro- 
posed be in conformity with these principles and ade- 
quate to such results, the system will carry with it 
its own recominendation, requiring from us neither 
credentials nor arguments to commend it to the favor- 
able consideration of the public. But before I go into 
detail of the school-ship plan, I must again invite at- 
tention to the Navy Register; for statistics and figures 
are worth more than argument and opinion. 

At page 38 ef seg. is a list of the passed midship- 
meninthe navy. ‘This is a class of officers, to whom, 
according to the Rules and Regulations of the navy, 
**no particular duty can be assigned.” To say the 
least of it, the policy of maintaining in the navy a 
rade of officers to whom “ no duty can be assigned,” 
is of donbiful expediency. The existence of such a 
class is no proof of perfection in the organization of 
our present naval system. Indeed, the retaining of 
such a grade in the service, is but a device for creat- 
ing a retered list of lieutenants; and at that unfortunate 
period too for the navy, when the officers to be placed 
upon it are in the prime of life, enjoying all the fresh 
ness and energies 6f youth, with the vigor of man- 
hood. Passed midshipmen are midshipmen, who, 
ufter having been a certain number of years in ser- 
vice, are examined by a board of captains, and found 
jualified for the duties of a lieutenant. Instead of 
being then promoted to the rank of lieutenant, they 
ire put upon hall the pay of that grade, and kept there 
for six years before they are regularly promoted. The 
nutnber of these at present is 191—of whom six afte 
vaiting orders; eleven sick and on temporary leave 
from duty ; and 174 are on duty. The pay of those 
on daty, including rations, amounts to $143,028 a 
year; and, of those oif duty, the pay is $10,200—or, in 
round numbers, the government is at the yearly charge 
of $153,000 for the support of a non-descript class of 
officers, to whom * Regulations” can assign “no 
particular duties.” Page 55 contains a list of teachers 
and professors of mathematics, (fifteen of the former, 
and two of the latter.) whose pay and subsistence 
amounts annually to $29,380. The same register ex- 
hibits a list of 231 midshipmen, at a yearly ch 
upon the public Treasury of $105,714. All of which, 
in round numbers, give $278,000, as the sum whieh it 
costs the government yearly to obtain an annual sup- 
ply of only sixteen lieutenants for the navy. 

Now, if we consider that the number of lieutenants 
admitted into the navy for the last ten years, gives an 
average of sixteen a year—that these are supplied 
from the list of passed midshipmen, which is again 
recruited from the midshipmen; and that to support 
these and theif teachers it takes $278,000 yearly, we 
shall be led to the startling result, that, under the gys- 
tem as it now exists, of training up officers for the 
service, it cosis upwards of 218,000 to fit and qualify 
a midshipman for the grade and duties of a lieutenant. 
I take the ground that midshipmen and passed mid- 
shipmen are maintained in service, not on account of 
their present usefulness. but on account of their pro- 
spective value to their country; for I consider that the 
true object of the government in supporting midship- 
men in the navy, is the same for which cadets are 
supported at West Point, viz. to prepare them, by a 
particular course of training, for the duties of their 
profession, and»to fit them for the important trusts 
hereafier to be conterred upon them. And I think 
this the true light in which both midshipmen and ca- 
dets ought to be considered. It is not until a midship- 
man becomes a lieutenant that he begins to be useful 
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as an officer. But this $18,000 does not include the | diately adopted, and considered one of the greatest 
whole expense of bringing him to this state. It is! improvements of the day? In a national point of view, 
exclusive of mileage, pay for servants, cost of apart-|the building of officers, or, which is the same thing, 
ments, &c., which, if taken into the estimate, would ‘the fitting them for the duties of their profession, Is 
swell the cost at which a licutenant is at present obtained | quite of as nueh importance as the building of ships. 
for the navy, to at least $20,000. I emphasize that word | Under present arrangements, we have seen that it re- 
“present,” because the operations of the system, as , quires twelve years of preparation, ata cost of $18,060, 
now organized, are such as greatly to inerease the ex-| with a prospeetive increase to thirty-one years, and a 
pense every year. leost of $51,000, to bring an officer to that condition 
The register of 1820 shows that there were then no! when he is first in a situation to render useful service 
passed midshipmen. I date the practical operation of to his country. And then after he obtains this posi- 
the present system from that time. ‘The first filty, | tion, if we estimate the average life of a sailor at fifty 
that head the list of passed midshipmen, have been in| years—and statisties will show that this is a large esti- - 
service from twelve to sixteen years. But taking | mate—we shall see that after so long a term of prepa- 
twelve years as the present term of probation, and | ration, only twenty-one years of useful service remain 
the statistics furnished by the last ten years for data, to the country. Now if the probationary term be 
we find that every year forty-two midshipmen are ap- | shortened, from twelve to six years, the term of use- 
pointed—that thirty-eight are examined and found ful and efficient service will be lengthened from twen- 
qualified for promotion, but that only sixteen are pro- ty to tweiity-seven years. If then, without detract- 
moted ; which gives twenty-two as the constant year- | ing in the interim from the efficiency of the service, 
ly addition to the list of passed midshipmen. Now,}a system may be introduced, by which, in half the 
according to this rate of increase and promotion, if! time, and with an actual saving of nine-tenths, or 
the present system be persevered in, the midshipman | nineteen-twentieths of the expense, officers may be 
who received his appointment in the navy in 1839, | better qualified to render their country service; and 
will not be promoted before 1870. Thus he has be-/ if their period for usefulness may be lengthened near- 
fore him a probationary term of thirty-one years of ly one-third—does not patriotisin require it, as a pub- 
service ; and, to bring him to the condition of a lieu- lie duty ef those who have the power, to adopt sucha 
tenant, will cost the government not less than $51,000. system? And that it may be pat in practice forthwith, 
Here are the elements of the calculation; make it for we have only to put the navy on a proper footing, b 
yourself. There are now in service 91 passed mid- | creating officers enough for our ships, and thenceforth 
shipmen, 17 teachers and professors, and 231 midship- | make it a rule to regulate the supply by the demand 
men, at the annual charge of $278,000. The list of for officers—that is, appoint midshipmen enough each 
midshipmen and professors is supposed to remain as’ year to fill up, after allowing for casualties, the vacan- 
it now is, while that of the passed midshipmen is cies that annually occur in the list of lieutenants. 
increased twenty-two every year—which, in thirty- | This being done, convert one of our ships that are now 
one years, will give 682 passed midshipmen, at a pay rotting at Norfolk, into a school-ship; give her in 
of $546,000 ; to which, add $278,000—$824,000, and command of an officer of the navy to act as tactician 
divide by 16, the number promoted, and you have and beat the head of the school ; lay down the course 
$51,000 as the cost at which the government is pre- of instruction, and send there your teachers and mid- 
paring to raise the midshipman who now enters the shipmen. I shovild prefer, too, navy officers for the 
service to the condition of lieutenant. | former. The latter, afier two or three years, will 
And now, what think you is the course of study to come forth well grounded in all the branches of the 
be pursued—or the plan of instruction laid down in| profession, except practical seamanship ; for which a 
this expensive system of procuring lieutenants for the | three years’ cruise at sea will be sufficient. When 
navv? A practical knowledge of seamanship—for , the midshipman who has passed out of the school-ship 
which three years at sea is considered sufficient by | returns froin this cruise, let him be examined in sea- 
the “‘ Regulations *—the manipulation of the sextant manship by a board of post-captains, aecor/ing to the 
—a few rules by rote in Bowditch’s Epitome of Navi- | present plan: if found qualified, let him ag ga Ha 
gation—and a knowledge of right-angled plane trigo-. immediately ; and then the navy will have for junior 
nometry (for the ‘sailings’ are nothing more than lieutenants, officers of the age of 20 or 21, instead of 
this.) A knowledge of any thing more than these, | men between 30 and 35 years of age. ; 
counts as nothing before the Board of Examiners.! I would recommend that this school-ship be kept 
Such is the course of instruction, and such the price regularly fitted for sea; and that she, or a sinaller ves- 
of tuition under the present system. sel, manned by the midshipmen, take a cruise to sea 
But there is another feature in this system far more | of two or three months in the year, as well for exer- 
hideous than this. By the time the midshipman of cise and relaxation as for the oe Tig of putting in 
to-day is promoted, and is put in a situation in which | practice what they had been taught while in port— 
he can serve his country, and render a quid pro quo, firing at targets, and the like. Though I am in favor 
he has passed the age of usefulness, and has become | of a /iberal education for the navy officer, I should still 
too old to do good service. But not looking into the, be in favor cf a school-ship under the direction of 
dark future, and confining our views to things present, | navy oliicers, as an improvement upon the present 




















many of the passed midshipmen now in service, are 


older than several of our eaptains were when they , 
commanded ships in the last war, and gallantly won 


laurels for their country. The average age at which 


midshipmen are appointed is seventeen, (the mean be- | 


tween the limits fourteen and twenty, at which they 
can be admitted into the service.) 


allant Perry was when he gained his victory. What 


ean be said of a system which trains up cld men for) 


young officers? 

If, by any means, a plan were devised, by whieh, at 
the saving of time and expense iu the 
ships, their construction should be so altered, as not 
only to render the ships more serviceable, but to in- 
erease their durability one-third or one-fourth over 
the present rates, would not such a plan be imme- 


The first fifty to, 
be promoted have been in the navy more than twelve 
years—so that they are now two years older than our. 


system, were mathematics alone to comprise the 
whole course of study. I advoeate any change ; for 
whatever that change may be, it must necessarily 
serve as the entering wedge to improvement. 

But, mounted on my hobby, I have been riding at 
full tilt, forgetting that your patience may be exhaust- 
ed; therefore, 1 forbear any further detail of the 
school-ship plan for the present. For many valuable 
suggestions on this subject, I am indebted to one of 
those gallant officers, who won our naval victories. 
Ile is one of those, whose sound views and practical 
|mind originated the idea in 1819, of defending our 
coast and harbors with steam batteries, and memo- 


uilding of | rialized Congress on the subject. I have other scraps 


and, if you request it, enter fully into the detail of the 
‘school-ship plan. For the present, adieu. 

Yours, .B . 
United States Navy. 


bee the bag. I may send you them at another time ; 
| 
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imen to get liquor when they came on shore; I saw 


@ the life-boat came on shore the officer who was in 


4 Went and got it and brought it on board; while the 
“@eficer was gone to the hotel a second time the men 
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Reported for the Public Ledger. 
NAVAL GENERAL COURT MARTIAL, 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 

TRIAL OF COMMODORE ELLIOTT. 


Wepnespay, June 3 —The court met pursuant to 
adjournment of yesterday. Present all its members, 
(with the exception of Capt. Parker, who is detained 
at his lodgings by indisposition,) the Judge Advocate 
and Com. Elliott. The proeeedings of yesterday 
were read. 

Im. Price, sworn.—I have been from nine anda 
half to ten years attached to the naval service, but 
am not now attached to it; I was both petty officer 
and seaman ; | was captain of the top under Captain 
Conner of this court; I am not now attached to any 

articular service; I was last in the service of Thos. 

. Cope, and arrived about five weeks ago in the Mo. 
nongahela, Capt. Turley; I joined the frigate Consti- 
tution from the sloop of war John Adams, In the 
Mediterranean, in the month of February, 1837; | 
was Capt. Boerum’s eaptain coxswain for 18 months; 
we (myself and men) volunteered to serve the rest of 
our time out on board the Constitution from the John 
Adams, and agreed to serve on board of her as long 
as Com. Elliott had command—to be discharged on 
her arrival at the first port in the United States; I 
was in the maintop when Chaplain La:nbert left the 
ship in the harbor of Suda. The maintopsail was 
against the mast. The Shark’s boat, while she was 
waiting for Chaplain Lambert, was on the weather 
side ; a moderate breeze was blowing, and there was 
but a light sea; the ship was on the wind; it did 
not occur to one that the boat was in the least dan- 
ger on her leaving the ship; I was on shore and pre- 
sent the evening that the hospital steward was beaten ; | 
one of the assailants belonged to the frigate United | 
States, the other to the schooner Shark ; one of their 
names, to the best of my recollection, was Lassello, | 
the others I do not recollect; they were both Ma-| 
honese. 

The steward was stabbed by either a knife or a! 
dirk ; word was sent for the police to come, but be- | 
fore they arrived the two men left; I cannot say, for| 
the crowd, which of the two gave the stab; I was at- 
tracted to the spot by the cry of murder; I was at) 











the time ashore on liberty from the Constitution; I | 
knew the man attached to the Unitéd States before | 
the occurrence, and have seen him since; he never 
mentioned any thing to me about the punishment; 
I never heard the crew express any dissatisfaction at 
the presence of the animals; they appeared much 
pleased with them, and would feed them at their reg- 
ular meals—give them bread from the mess; there | 
were plenty of spare numbers ; men were allowed to 
mess as far aft as the cabin door; Mr. Bullus would 
not allow us to mess there; there was no difficulty in 
berthing or s:essing while the animals were on board ; 
the men slept on deck before the animals came on 
board; the deck could have been cleared of ani- 
mals and their stalls in ten minutes; the ship arrived 
at Hampton Roads between ten and twelye o’clock; 
I cannot say at what time the first boat went on shore; 
I was on ea in one of the boats myself, with Mr. 
Muse and Mr. Dulany, but for what purpose cannot 
now say ; while on shore I saw the men and boats 
arrive with the animals, but I cannot say the number 
of men in the boats; there were 3 or 4 boats; some 
of the boats were without animals; Mr. Ringgold, 
Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Wager, were in charge of the 
boats, that I recollect at tiis time ; they allowed the 


no one of the officers attempt to prevent them; when 
charge of it left it and went to the hotel with the 


pilot; when he returned the men asked for liquor, 
and he gave them perinission to go and get it; they 





got more liquor, and kept it on board until they shov- 
ed olf from the shore; while we were on shore the 
officers with us asked us if we had had supper; I told 
him no; he gave me a quarter dollar to treat myself 
and men with liquor; we shoved off for the ship be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock; one of our men was 
so drunk that he could not pull his oars, and we twice 
laid on our oars between the shore and the ship; we 
were given liquor by the officers with us. 

On returning to the ship we took on board the lan- 
térn and candle that we had taken to the shore for 
the officers to light their segars with, which I returned 
to the quartermaster when I came on board; I did 
not see any of the men fighting in the boats on their 
return to the ship; I did not on that day know of the 
existence ofa mutiny on board the ship; I was on shore 
until after seven o'clock ; when I returned on board 
the men were in chase of a negro man; the men were 
ordered forward and obeyed the order; there was no 
fighting on board after that time; the cause of the 
hostility of the men towards Ennis was his cutting 


| Mme of the men with a knife in the forepart of the 


cruise; Ennis was also in liquor; I do not know 
what he was put in irons for; I was not on board 
when he escaped; he was taken aft after I came on 
board, by some of the men who were sober, and there 
kept till norning ; I heard no expressions of hostility 
towards Com. Elliott; tne crew were always very 
kind and well disposed towards him for his fatherly 
feeling for them; I saw Com. Elliott walking round 
the ship as late as 11 o’clock at night. After he had 
gone round on the spar deck, he went down on the 
gun deck, and then went to Capt. Boerum, who was 
sitting on the hammock netting; I went at that time 
to my hammock, and heard no farther disturbance 
on board of the ship after. After the court of inquiry 
was over last spring, my shipmate, by the name of 
Melville, left her; I do not know where he is now, 
unless among his friends at New York; Melville is 
one of the men who was on shore at the time the 
hospital steward was so injured. I do not know that 
he gave any evidence on that subject before the court 
of inquiry. 

Dr. Cornetius Moore, sworn.—I was once attached 
to the naval service as assistant surgeon, and am now 


_a resident of the city of Philadelphia; I know of tes- 


timonials of —— having been presented by the 
crews of our public vessels to their officers; I recol- 
lect having put my name to a subscription list on 
board the Cyane in 1822 or ’23; it was to purchase 
for Capt. R. T. Spence a service of plate; I do not 
recollect whether it was before or after the termina~ 
tion of the ernise; I never saw the plate, nor can I 
now say that the crew did or did not aid in raising it; 
I did not pay the money I subcribed; it was paid by 
the purser, and charged to my account; I believe it 
was at New York; I think the present was aecepted 
by Capt. Spence; I so understood. 

Eli Holcomb, sworn.—I am not now attached to the 
naval service—my connection with it ceased in Au- 
gust, 1838; I joined the Constitution in February, 
1835, at Boston, as orderly sergeant of the marine 
guard, and remained in her until August, 1838. I 
was on deck at the gangway when Chaplain Lambert 
left the Constitution ; the maintopsail was hove to 
the mast; I should not think the Shark was over 
three miles distant at the time he left the Constitu- 
tion; it might not have been so far; I did not think 
at the time that he incurred the least bit of danger in 
leaving the ship, ‘The cause of the crew’s presenting 
Com. Elliott with a token of their regard, was in eon- 
sequence of their general good feeling towards him; 
they saw many attacks in the newspapers on his 
character, one of which, I recollect, called him a sea 
tyrant; it was in ‘consequence of these unwarranted 
attacks on him, together with his good treatment to-, 
wards us all, that I signed it; the subscription was in 
the hands of the master-at-arms the first time I saw it; 
he at the same time asked me ifI would sign it; [ 
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tald him I would if he would; he then wrote his 
name and piaced &5 opposite to it; I did the same; 
the gunner’s mate, Join Barr, was not satisfied with 
it, in consequence of his name not being first: I then 
erased iny name oif, and a new list was got up, con- 
fined exclusively to tie names of the matine guards; 
I kept the list lying on the chesi, so that ail who wished 
to sign did so of their own accord; aiter the jist was 
filled I handed it to the master-at-arms to put along 
with the seamen’s; what he did with it I don't know; 
when I first saw the subscription there were noj| 
names on it, IJ do not recollect how lony it was be-! 
fore we left Malion; it may have been six or eight 
weeks; I never heard an oilicer use any persuasion 
with the men to induce them to sign it; I believe it 
was the spontaneous willofthe crew. [ do not think 
that the animals on board ailected the health, comfort, 
or convenience of the crew; the men appeared to be 
very fond of them; the animais were on board only 
while at sea, and with one watch’s hammock down 
there was always plenty of room. I never beard of 
any mutiny on board the ship; the crew were drank! 
at Hampton Roads; I do not think that Lieut Bulins 
had any occasion to be alarmed; | have before seen 
as great a noise on board of a man-of-war as there 
was then on board of cur ship; he did not say or do 
any thing at that time to indicate that he was alarmed; 
he did previously at Mahon. 

[A cuestion was here otiercd to this effeet—* Have 
you any cause to believe that Lt. Builus is liable to 
entertain unnecessary alarm?” The Judge Advocate 
read it to the court before proponnding it to the wit- 
ness, who thonght it irrelevant and intimated a desire 
that it should be withdrawn. Mr. Dallas then stated 
that he thought the question one entirely proper, and 
insisted that it should be put. He stated farther that 
he did not wish to be misunderstood by the court—he 
did not wish it inferred that the object was to isake 
Lt. Bullus outa coward, or any such thing; but to 
show that he was liable from disease, or any other 














Dallas, was to show that Dr. Boyd had admitted that 
he made no written remonstrance as fleet surgeon 
against the removal of Mr. Barton. The question 
was overruled.] Animals were brought home in the 
Constitution, Com. Patterson, in 1828—several —. 
[ recollect also the frigate Potomac having brought 
home a small animal. Those are the only instances 
that I know of animals having been brought home 
in our vessels of war. I beg pardon, I recollect also 
that we brought home for Mr. Livingston a bull and 
two Durhain cows, and several large sheep, almost as 
long as the guns. I do not know how the shee 
brought home by Com. Patterson were landed— 
saw them on the berth deck. At the time of the re- 
turn of the frigate Potomac, Com. Downes, from the 
Pacific, I remember to have seen the men come out. 
take the boats, and claim to be discharged, as their 
times were out, as it was said. 

€ross-examined by the Judge Advocate-—Dr. Boyde 
made no reply to the remark of Com. Elliott. I de 
not remember that Dr. Boyd turned after he touchec 
his hat. The remark of Com. Elliott seemed to me 
to be one of those general observations intended a 
much for the individual as myself. The conversatior 
direet between Com. Elliott and Dr. Boyd had ceased 
and the Dr. had touched his hat, turned, and had pas. 
sed, or was passing, out of the door; but how far out 
in the outer cabin he was, I don’t know. ‘The blinds 
were down, and it was all much the same as one 
room. We could see directly out. ‘Fhe blinds were 
of Jattiee work, and many of them were down. 

By the accused.—** Do you happen to know of the 
eause of the removal of Midshipman Barton from the 
Constitution to the Shark?” [Objection was made 
to this question, and the court was again cleared, 
After a few minutes it was opened, and the Judge 
Advocate announced the decision of the court against 
granting permission to ask the witness the question.] 
I understood that an order was given the purser of 
the Shark to leave money for the support of Mr. 
Barton—I heard the commodore give the order—I 





cause, to be easily and unnecessarily alarmed—and 
that he was so upon the occasion of the aileced mu- 


tiny at Hampton Roads. The court was ordered to} 
be cleared, and in about half an hour was thrown! 


was sitting by my desk at the time. I also remem- 
ber of his ordering a surgical instrument to be left. 
I do 


|I think three months’ pay was left for him. 


open and its decision announced by the Judge Ad- | not remember whether there was or was not any 


vocate, which was against the witness answering the 
question. x. es 
prepare his exceptions to the decision of the court, 
which was granted, and leave given to enter his pro- 
test upon the minutes.} 

Jesse 


Mr. Dallas asked a few minutes’ time to} 


E. Dow, sworn.—I am not now altached to; adjournment of yesterday. 


order made for Mr. Barton’s rejoining the squadron. 
The court adjourned to ten o’clock on Thursday 
(this) morning. 
Tuurspay, Juxe 4.—The Court met pursnant to 
Present al] its members, 


the naval service; I belong to the post office depart-| the Judge Advocate and Com. Elliott., The proceed- 


ment; I was attached to the frigate Constitution as} 
secretary tothe commander. W 
gust, 1835, and returned in April, 1836. 
sent in the after cabin of the Constitution at the time, 
of the conversation between Dr. Boyd and the eom- 
modore relative to the removal of Midshipman Barton 
from the Shark to the shore. Dr. Boyd cane in and 
recommended that Mr. B. be removed to the shore, 
as he would be more comfortable ; and that his wound 
would admit of the removal. Com. Eliiott directed 
that the removal should take place—and further di- 
rected that comfortable quarters be provided for him, 
and that Dr. Egbert, of the Shark, should sce that it 
was attended to. Dr. Boyd then turned and took 
his leave—but thinks that he was not out of hearing 
when Com. Elliott said to me, it was very strange 


that Dr. Boyd should be in favor of the removal of| 


Mr. Barton this day, when he objected to his removal 
from the Constitution to the Shark; “For,” says 
he “on the day of the duel he objected to the remo- 
val; but on my requiring a written remonstrance, as 
fleet surgeon, he declined giving it.”” This conversa- 
tion between Com. Elliott and Dr. Boyd was three 
days after the duel. : 

[The witness was here asked if he was present in 
the wardroom at any subsequent conversation with 
Dr. Boyd ; the object of which, as explained by Mr. 


ings of yesterday, as well as that of the two preced- 


We went out in Au-jing days, taken inthe absence of Capt Parker, were 
I was pre-|read by the Judge Advocate—Commodore Elliott 
| making no objection to Capt. P’s. taking his seat again. 


Com. John B. Nicolson, sworn.—I was captain of the 
U. 8. ship Delaware, when Com. Daniel ‘i. Patterson 
brought home animals in her from the Mediterranean; 
they were three jackasses, two of which belonged to 
Com. Patterson, and the other, by permission of the 
commodore, I brought home for Mr. Donelson. 

Lieut. J. L. C. Tardy, sworn.—tI belong to the U. 
S. Marine corns; I am a first-lientenant, and have 
been going on 18 years in the corps, and the greater 
part of the time attached to the naval service in dif- 
ferent ships of war. I was attached to the Constitu- 
tion under Com. Elliott, during the whole of her 
cruise in the Mediterranean—a period of three years 
and six months, and during the whole of that time 
commanded the marine guard. 

I was present at the time Chaplain Lambert re- 
ceived his orders for the Shark; it was almost 2 o’clock; 
I was sitting beside him at dinner. At the time he 
received his orders he complained at being ordered 
out of the ship so suddenly; I heard him make no 
complaint of the state of the weather, or the boat that 
he was to goin. [ went up with my brother officers 
‘to take leave of him when he left the ship-we all too} 
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leave of him at the gangway. I did not observe the 
state of the weather or what boat it was he left in. 
The commadore and Gov. Cass were standing on the 
deck at the time—abaft. 

I think it was previous to our leaving Mahon for 
Lisbon, that I had occasion to go on the berth deck 
to call the orderly-sergeant to attend to some duty; | 
there saw a number of sailors assembled around the 
mess chest. I asked ofthe sergeant what those men 
were doing there; he replied, that they were making 
up a subscription to make a present of plate to Com. 
Elliott. I saw the plate frequently afterwards in the 
cabin; that is all that 1 know on the subject of the 
plate. 

I knew of a consultation that took place among 


the officers relative to the expiration a1 the time of 


one of the marines, in order to compel him to do 
duty. Private Shaw came to me on the gun deck, 
and informed me that his time was out, and that he 
did not wish to do further duty on board the ship. I 
toid the man to remain, and immediately reported the 
case to Lieut. Bullus and Commander Boerum—and 
asked if I should confine or punish him. ‘The captain 
replied that I must wait, and he would see the com. 
modore on the subject—and they both went tu the 
commodore’s cabin for that purpose, while I remained 
outside. They were in the cabin 15 or 20 minutes, 
and then came out and told me that upen consultation, 
the commodore had decided that the man could not 
be punished after his time was out, and to let him go 
about his business. From that time until eur arrival 
at Hampton Roads,22 or 23 of the marines time expired 
—which, as often as they occurred, I reported to the 
captain and received the same answer. There were 
but 23 on duty when we arrived at Hampton Roads. 

I know of no mutiny on board the Constitution. 
The conduct of the crew on that occasion was highly 
unmilitary and insubordinate. 
and fizhting in all parts of the ship. I saw no attaeks 
upon the officers, or resistance of the orders of the of- 
ficers. 
jus and Steele; they also beat the master-at-arms upon 
that occasion very much. 

I was in the ward room when he came rushing in 
with his face very bloody, and begged that we would 
Jet him remain and protect him from the crew, that 
he thought his life was in danger; as he was a cor- 
poral of marines I took him into iy reom, and toid 
him to wash himself in my basin; he did so, and af- 
ter remaining in the ward room some time went out ; 
I did not see at any time during the evening occasion 
for calling out the marine guard; I heard at one time 
a great rush on deck, accompanied with loud shouting; 
a few moments afterwards a sergeant came down and 
informed me that the crew had carried off three or four 
prisoners in charge ef the sentry at the gangway; I 


I heard them abuse very much Lieuts. Bul- | 








an official report of the expiration of the terms of 
service of the marines on board the Constitution, 
proved, read, and annexed to the record.) I was 
passing along on the gun deck during the evening of 
the disturbanee at Hainpton Roads and was hailed by 
some of the marines whose times had expired, who 
said, “ Don’t be under any alarm, Lieut. Hardy, the 
men whose times are out will stand by and protect 
the officers, should the crew molest them, the same as 
though their times had not expired ;”’ by this I know 
that they would have stood by and done duty. 

Eli Holcomb, recalled.—1 know of a token of respect 
aving been presented by the crew to their comman- 
er; while lying in the harbor of Callao, on board of 
the old sloop of war Peacock, I subseribed to a fund 
to present Commander Beverley Kennon with a ser- 
vice of plate or a sword, or any thing that he might 
choose ; I never saw the plate myself and know of no 
other instance; the money that I subscribed was paid 
by the purser; it was so entered on the books; I ne- 
ver, as I recollect of, saw the cireumstance mention- 
ed in the pepers; it was I believe in 1825 or 1826; I 
joined the service in 1824; Com Hull was in com- 
mand of the squadron. 

By the President.—I do not recollect on which side 
of the ship it was that Chaplain Lambert left the ship; 
whether on the weather side or the lee. 

The present was accepted by Comm=nder Kennon; 
I recollect that his letter of acceptance stated that he 
would accept of it, and think as much of it as if it had 
been given him by the Navy Board or by Congress, 
or something to that purpose. 

Gunner Thomas Ryley, sworn.—I was appointed a 
gunner in 1827, and hold that same station still; I 
came in the service as an ordinary seaman in 1813, 


1 
} 
A 
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in the time of the war; I was attached to the Consti- 
|tution under Com. Elliott during ali her cruise in 


The men were drunk | 


‘inony befere the court of inquiry 


the Mediterranean; with the exception of the stalls, 


‘the battery was always in good fighting order; the 


stalis were not, any of them, fastened to the trucks 
of the guns, or any part of the battery; in my testi- 

1 stated that it 
would take from twenty to thirty minutes to clear 
away the stalls and animals, but by throwing some 
ofthe animals down the main hatch, which did not 


occur to me at that time, and with proper manage- 


ment this time might have been lessened one half; 
fifteen minutes, I think, would have sufficed for the 


purpose of preparing the ship for action; the guns 


| 


then went on deck and reported the case to Lieut. ! 


Bullus and Capt. Boerum, and had some conversation 
with them on the subject; Lieut. B. wished them 
turned out, but Capt. Boerum did not; Capt. B. sta- 
ted that it would be useless to turn them out as there 
were so few on duty. On that evening several of the 
marines whose times had expired were ready to stand 
by and assist the officers in case of further disturbance. 
I did not consider the drunken row at Hampton Roads 
as any thing like a mutiny ; simply a drunken frolic 
by the crew, and was solely attributable to intoxica- 
tion; they offered no violence to the officers, and at 
eleven or half past eleven o’clock all was quiet; the 
next morning, after they had slept off their drunken- 
ness, they went readily to their duty, and the ship 
was taken up to Norfolk; there was no apparent 
combination among the men to oppose the military 
authority of the ship. During that evening I-repea- 
tedly saw the commodore on deck; I saw him and 
Capt. Boerum in conversation on the horse block ; I 
do not know at what time he retired. 

Cross-examined by the Judge Advocate—[{A paper 
was here shown the witness, which purported to be 





were not run in, that I know of, during the night; 
they were run in a number of times on the passage 
home during the day; I cannot say how many; I did 
not hear any dissatisfaction among the crew in con- 
sequence of the animals being on board; I did not 
know of any mutiny on board the ship at Hampton ; 
i was on snore with the animals at the time it was 
said to have occurred; I returned to the ship from 
the shore about nine o’clock; the men were a little 
noisy, but there was no quarrelling or wrangling; 
some were sitting forward on the guns and shot boxes, 
singing songs ; I think a great many of them were 
intoxicated ; some of them were in their hammocks. 
I had no reason to suppose that the ship was got 
under way the following morning without proper 
orders ; the men were a little noisy, but I think nat 
more so than is usual upon such an occasion; I think 
Ihave seen men equally as much so in other ships; 
my duty upon the occasion of getting under way 
was not other than usual; I had been severe y wound- 
ed in June, 1837, and was not as requently called 
upon as I ctherwise should haye been; there was no 
difference in getting under way on the morning in 
question, other than I have already stateu; I know 
of but one man’s remaining out of the ship all night 
after the landing of the animals, and that man stated 
to me that he had permission from the commodore {o 
remain; I had no charge of the men and boats. 
Cross-examined by the Judge Advocate.-—I went 
ashore at the request of Com. Elliott, to see to the 
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pasturage of the animals; the man’s name wha| val service—I was attached to it four years, and left 
remained on shore was Gage; the animals were it the Ist day of August, 1838; I am a wheelwright 
takea a mile and a half or twa miles fram Ha:npton;) by trade, and have worked at it ever since. I joined 
lam a sétranger there, and do not know the place. i the Constitution on the 15th August, 1835, in New 
{In detailing some of the previous evidence of this | York, and left her at Norfolk at the time stated. J 
trial we did the above witness the injustice to say|wasa private of marines, but a part of the time I 
that he brought his wile and three children home in| acted as master-at-arms, attending the gangway, as 
the Constitution. Ii was one of the mmsicians who | ship’s corporal; and sometimes helped the carpenter 
brought his wife and that number of littl: ones, and} when he was short of hands. I subscribed two dol- 
nat Gunner Ryley.] |lars on the subscription list to present Com. Elliott 
Garrett R. Barry, purser, sworn.—I am attached to’ with a service of plate. The reason for doing it was 
the naval service, and have been sinc? 1825 or ’24,| that we had received from the United States some 
as purser; I know of Cant. Gallagher of the Vandalia, | papers characterizing the commodore as cruel and 
just as*he was leaving the cqmmand to come home| tyrannical towards his crew. The ship’s company 
as a witness on the trial of Com. Creighton, having | thought that that was the only means that they had 
been presented by the crew with a service of plate as of repelling it. I cannot recollect the time that I 
@ token of their regard; I think about $390 was sub- | first saw the list, but it was at Port Mahon, and in 
scribed; but as he was about to leave, and as there | the hands of the orderly sergeant. There had been 
was no time to do it, I gave hiin the maney, and he’ one out before the one which I signed. I first saw 
told me afterwards he had purchased it; this was in the plate at Lisbon, on the berth deck, where it had 
the latter part of 1830—in September or October; 1) been brought and left for the inspection of the crew. 
do not know the number of pieces of platy purcaased [ think there were four pieces—three or four, I am 
by Capt. Gallagher, but I think he told me it was one’! not positive which. ‘The master-at-arms first inform- 
vase or cup; the principal officers on board of the! ed me that the plate exhibited was the crew’s pre- 
Vandalia at that time were Lieuts. Mattison, Ring-' sent to the commodore. The inscription testified to 
gold, Sanderson, and Lockwood; N.C. Lawrence,' the same fact. Word was passed throughout the 
master, and the surgeon’s name I do not recollect. Ship that those who wished might go up and see the 
Jam2s Dougherty, sworn.—I was attached to the plate. The inscription was read alond. IT did not 
Constitution under Com. Elliatt, and was hospital. notice that each piece of plate had the inscription 
steward on board of her and left her at Mahon; i upon it. The animals on board were no cause ot 
cama home in the Shark; I was on board of the tri- complaint with the crew. They appeared to be very 
ate Potomacthat brouzht home one animal; 1 was! fond of them, frequently playing with them when otf 
Cane when Midshipman Barton was breught along- duty. There was plenty of ‘room for messing, and I 
side of the Constitution in a wounded coadition; [ never heard the men complain for want of room. An 
was present when Dr. Boyd operated upon his leg, | order was issued by the cammodore that those men 
and until he was removed to tie Shark; I should who had been deprived of their usual messing places 
judge that it was about two honrs and a half from | should be permitted to mess as far aft as the cabin 
the time that his leg was operated upon until his re-' door, which they did, until Lieut. Bullus drove them 
moval to the Shark; I subscribed to the service of away, on the plea that they made too much noise. I 
plate to Com. Elliott; my motive in doing it was that saw nothing of a mutiny at Hampton Noads; I saw 
a parcel of men had papers sent up to them, in one about two-thirds of the ship’s company drunk, fight- 
of which we read that **Com. Elliott was a malicious, ' ing among themselves. We had two men on board 


black-hearted sea- tyrant the subscription began _of- the ship by the names of Barber and Loamarg, be- 


hy a parcel of petty officers and men saying that to tween whom there always existed a rivalry as to 


show the citizens of the United States that the com- | which was the best man, and it was they and their 
modore was no tyrant, they would make him a pre-| respective friends that ereated all the disturbance. 
sent of plate ; no officer interfered to induce the men’ My time expired on the 24th July, but I did my 
to subscribe ; no officer was allowed to subscribe; I ‘duty until the ship passed Cape Henry light, when 
saw the plate after it was purchased on the berth | ceased todo duty. On the night of our anchoring 
deck at the main hatch; the master-at-arins told me | jn the Roads, I told Lieut. Hardy that, should occa- 
that the plate exhibited was the crew’s present to the sion render it necessary, I, with fourteen or sixteen 
commodore; he went round inviting the men to/ others, were willing to take arms in defence of the 
come and look at it; I can’t say the number of pieces officers of the ship. 
presented; I farget the number of them; I sawin-| Crass-examined by the Judge Advocate —I was ex- 
srciptions on them, and at tie time I was there [amined before the court of inquiry—I did not then 
suppose there were about thirty round it reading the! represent myself as aseaman. 
inscription ; | think every man in the ship read it; [| ___— 
did not, nor did I ever hear any one of the crew, CX: | : SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH. 
press dissatisfaction with the inscription. . | Just received, and for sale at the office of the Army and Navy 
a Gibbins, sworn.—I am not now attacued bey Chysatetes Ri ee een AE 
the naval service. I left it in 1833, at the expiration, JOHN R. PARKER'S SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH SIG 
of the Constitution’s cruise. I was beet to ee en pokey be ED STATES TELEGRAPH VOCA- 
° Jha > Ta nree Parts; contaming 
about three years and six months, and was on board | ‘ 


Ute ‘ \ Was , The Marine Telegraph and Holyhead systems of conversation, 
during the whole cruise of the Constitution in the | adapted tothe use of the Semaphoric Telegraph, embracing 


Mediterranean, in the capacity of ordinary seaman. | 30,000 woece phrases and per peengp numerically arranged for 
I was in the baat that took Midshipman Barton from | Somsttsation between vessels al sea, as well as communications 


: on shore ; 
the Shark to the shore; he did not, as far as [ saw,| The Marine Telegraph Register, of 2,000 vessels which hay 
be: aoa to suffer much pain. The reason of the crew’s| adopted the Semaphorie system of communication with the 
$s 


cribing to present Com. Elliatt with a service of; Marine Telegraph flags. 





plate was, in the first place, his general goodness to- phed by 
wards them ; andin the second place because they|" June 1 
saw him assailed by a portion af the American presg 


Sets of flags, with a designating number and Signal Book 

™ we . 
_ Agent for the. Proprietor. 
as acruel and black-hearted tyrant in his conduct| -ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE UNIFORMS. 
towards the crew. We, the crew, therefore thought Fe cn, nn Wirt Feint,) wonll respectinliy in- 





g . . forin the officers of the army and aavy, that he is now enabled 
it our duty ta repel the unjust aspersion, by the pre- | to furnish tc the different corps their uniform complete, all made 


sentation of a token of our regard. I did not, nor as | of the best materials, and forwarded with despatch. 
far as I saw did any of the crew, suffer inconvenience To prevent errors, the Legislature of New York has authorized 


him to change his name to JoHN S. FRaSeER; therefore all letters 
by the presence of the animals on board. A hereafter will be addressed to JOHN 8. FRASER 
George Richards, sworn.—I am not now in the na-| March 8—tf 168 Pearl street, New York. 
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WASHINGTON CITY , The city is extremely dull, no business, as the addi- 


THURSDAY,.,......JULY 9, 1840. tional duties have been a severe cheek on the impor- 
, ‘tation of goods. The castle and city have been re- 





that government have withdrawn nearly all the troops. the interest of American commerce off the Metamorag 


Adjutant General Jonxs returned to Washington’ Paired, so that but few traces of the French bom- 
yesterday, after an absence of several weeks at West _bardment are left. 
Point, having been engaged as a member of a Court! On the 3d June we got under way with the flag 
of Inquiry, of which Major General Scotr was Pre- ship, and stood to the northward ; on the 6th anchor- 
sident. A part of the result of the labors of this Court | ed off Tampico bar—found there H. B. M. sloop Ro. 
has already been promulgated by General Orders, No.| Ver, one of Capt. Symonds’ new ships, commanded 
B1, published in the Chronicle of June 25. In due} by his son, a young man in his 28th year. The ge- 
season, the result of the main object which the Court nius ef his father has served him well. Tampico is 
was ordered to investigate, will no doubt be made apparently quiet, though they anticipate an attack 
public. from the Federal party, who, to the number of 500, 


. ” , are sé e within twenty miles of the place, an 
We object tothe term “ appointment,” oceasionally | re said to be ee place, and 


¢ +e a f ~ |have been the last week reinforced by the porters 

used in the “ official’? annunciation of promotions in| : are : ; F . 7 P 

the navy, as published in the Globe. An officer in from the city, who are hard fighting characters. The 
> . I Py Z ! s 


; . c : H , ‘Levant arrived ; from her we learned that an armis- 
the line of promotion ieceives his “ appointment” " 


put d that in the | ; te hi :' ‘tice had been declared between the contending par- 
ulon an > rest grade; his subse , . F 
‘ 70 at in « _— . ade; his subsequent 1:08 at Campeachy, though not till the city had stood 
evations from grade grade are pro s, and | ; is, : ‘ 
» re ee oe eee and’. brisk bombardment of two days, during which ex- 
should be so announced, . J . 
| citement the Levant had a guard on shore, stationed 
Correspondence of the Army and Navy Chronicle, | at the American consul’s house to protect American 
U. S. sre WARREN, | property. On the last day of the bombardment the 
Pensacola, June 25,-1840. | consul’s house suffered considerably from shot. Three 


We sajled from the beautiful bay of Pensacola on French sailors were killed by a shot from the Fede- 














the morning of May 10th, in company with the fri- | Tal guns. 
gate Macedonian. A fine northeasterly wind urged; Captain Smoor offered to sail with the Rover, 
us on at quite a hurried rate for us, though I presume ‘which offer was accepted, and on the morning of the 
some of our crack ships would have gone nine knots Sth both ships got under way with a light easterly 
while we were boiling along with a huge wake at Wind, that gradually increased to a pretty little royal 
the astounding velocity of four knots, and holding breeze, The Rover stood to the southward, followed 
our own with the clipper of a flag ship. At the by the Levant. At 11 a.m, the Rover tacked, and 
the Levant followed in the evolution; both ships 
were now on the starboard tack, Levant ahead and 
lated and surrounded by reefs as to form quite a to windward, which position unfortunately she re- 
secure harbor. ? itained but a short time, as the Rover head reached 
At nine that evening we sailed for Campeachy, |2"4 went con - ew € ae At Foes 
about seventy miles to the eastward ; arrived on the the race was relinquished ; the Rover stood to the 
following day, communicated with the Levant, learn- Sen and the Levant-inbe Ser eqeheongay mem 


ed that the city was closely besieged by the federal | ing bees Sinty ten Oe ee 
: ’ 6 ’ only a fair sailer, as her log does not show 11 knots 


arty, who, it was thought, wowld soon obtain pos- | ; ; 2 . 
pu 4 : "oie PS" | two hours in succession since she sailed from New 


session, the besieged having but a few days’ provi-|y_ 4. . ws : 
sion. We immediately returned to Los Arcos we - _— pe eer —_— 
: seagoing 2 ,is of itself a fair evidence of her being no flyér. 


were followed by the Levant. On the afternoon of| | 
the 21st we all got under way and stood from the | 
island, the Levant beating us under her topsails; but! | While the Rover and Levant were racing, the fri- 
that was no star in her escutcheon when two such gate’s crew were at quarters, firing at a target. Their 
dull ships as the frigate and this ship were her com- | gun-deck shots were good, On the following day we 
petitors. tried our hand at a very small target, fired two rounds 
At sunset the commodore hove out the signal for | and made some very pretty shots, none of which 
each ship to obey her instructions. We all separated, | Would have missed a schooner, and most would have 
the frigate for Vera Cruz, the Levant for Campeachy,| bit a boat. But a ship should be manmuvred under- 
and we to Laguna de Terminos, where we arrived on| W@Y when target firing, in order to learn the crew alt 
the 22d, communicated with the shore and, finding their duties in action, One day’s target practice is 
all quiet, sailed again. After several days of exces- woyth more to the men than a year’s practice at the 
sively bad weather, rain, thunder, squalls, and other, usual exercise. This important part of our profession 
delicacies of gulf weather, we anchored alongside of i8 most wofully neglected in the service. 
the Macedonian, under the lee of Green isldfta, with | A rumor arrived at Tampico, that Metamoras was 
the city of Vera Cruz four miles to the westward. ' threatened with an attack by the Federal party in the 
The province of Vera Cruz is perfectly quiet, so north. The Levant was despatched to look out for 


expiration of six days we arrived and anchored under 
Los Arcos, three little dots on the chart, so triangu- 


a * f * ? 6 
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river. On the 10th we sailed with the Commodore—| 
destination unknown. 

June 23.— After a squally passage, or rather cruise, 
as we did not hasten, we arrived in Pensacola on the 
afternoon of the 22d. To our surprise we found quiet- 
ly moored the Levant, whom we parted with, off 
Tampico, on her way to Metamoras, where she re- 
mained several days. Sending her launch in the river 
for water, one of the crew lost his life, and all had a 
narrow escape ; as just as they got on the bar, one of 
the heavy rollers broke over and swamped the boat ; 
the master and fourteen men saved themselves with 
oars. After being in the water an hour or more, and 
drifting some distance up the coast, they were picked 
up by the pilot’s boat, quite exhausted. 

* * * + * * 

The Erie has not arrived, but is expected about the 
Ist of July. Passed Midshipman R. E. Hooe will 
then be tried by a court martial, for an attack on Cap- 
tain Urntan P. Levy, (of Monticello.) while on board 
the French frigate, last September, ata ball, and ask- 
ing him to meet him on equal terms, &c. &c. 

Court martials are all the rage in the navy, now-a- | 
days. The fact is, we want a fight to cool the blood. 





Came McKown, Wis. T., June 16, 1840.—The ob- 
ject of our expedition hither has been thoroughly ac- | 
complished, in the quiet removal of the Winnebagoes 
to their western destination, and the preservation of 
tranquillity throughout this region. 





The regiment has been ordered to Fort Crawford, | 


to which point we shall proceed as soon as our stores | 
arrive from Green Bay ; and thence to Jefferson Par- | 
racks to await further orders. Excellent health pre- 
vails among the troops, and camp exercise and discip- 
line have given more satisfactory tuition in the ele- ' 
mentary as well as more important duties of soldiers, | 
than can be acquired in barracks or remote permanent 
stations. Practice at the target, which is very rarely | 
if at all attempted at any of our posts, is encouraged | 
by daily drills, and affords a stimulus to the ambition ! 
of the men, as well as renders them efficient for the 


active duties of the field. 


The prospect before us invites us to Florida; and, | 
if so ordained, thither we go, with no dissentient 
voice, and with the same alacrity that calls us to the | 
court or to the peaceful camp. 


The officers accompanying the regiment are: Col. | 
Worth; Lt. Col. Clarke ; Major Hitchcock ; Adjutant 
Sprague; Quartermaster Stokes; Commissary Mc- 
Kavett; Surgeon Heiskell ; Ass’t Surgeon Maffitt ; | 
Captains Gwynn, Wright, Worth, Montgomery, Scre- 
ven, Kello; Ist Lieuts. Bomford, Reeve, Gates ; 2d | 
Lieuts. Lincoln, Riell, Sheppard, Hayward, Selden: | 
Johnson, Lee and Hetzel. 





MUSKET BALLs.—A new mode of forming musket 
halls by machinery, instead of casting them, has been 
invented in England, and the process has been adopt- 
ed by the Board of Ordnance at Woolwich. 





.| price, or ten dollars for the four years. 


The irregular appearance of the Army and Navy 
Chronicle has been the most serious impediment to, its 
success. .That irregularity can be obviated: for the 
future by a very simple plan, which is easy of accom- 
plishment and will require but little exertion on the 
part of its friends, 

The editor has on hand one hundred complete sets for 
the years 1836, 7, 8, and 9, (excepting the month of 
Getober, 1839, not yet printed,) which he offers at half 
If these can be 
disposed of, it will produce the sum of one thousand 
dollars, which with current subscriptions will ensure 
the future punctual appearance of the Chronicle. 

There are surely one hundred officers in the army and 
navy, without counting upon individuals out of the ser- 
vice, public libraries and other institutions, who would 
be glad to possess the only authentic and permanent re- 
cord of military and naval events published in this 
country. 

If there be any who wish to secure a set, but whose 
stations are so remote or uncertain that they cannot 
conveniently receive and take care of it, they can re- 
mit the money, and the set will be laid aside, subject to 
order at any moment. 

Not a week elapses without applications for missing 
numbers to complete files; and many subscribers have 
declared that they would not part with theirs on any 
terms, if they could not be replaced. 


ITEMS. 

ENLISTING SOLDIERS FOR THE UNITED STATES.— 
A U.S. soldier, named John McDermott, who had 
been enlisted last May at New York, was discharged 
on Saturday by the Court, on the fact being shown 
that he had been enlisted while in a state of intoxica- 
tion. 

John Fitzgerald was discharged by Judge Lynch at 
New York, on the ground of his being a minor when 
enlisted ; he had heen in service nearly two years, had 
recently deserted, and then delivered himself up to 
avoid punishment. 

A letter from the purser of the U. S. frigate Bran- 
dywine, dated off Gibraltar, 30th April, says ‘ Mr. 
Wiriram B. M’Cann, steward of this ship, died off 
Malaga on the 26th inst,”—Norfolk Beacon. 

A ball was given at St. Augustine by the officers of 
the U. S. schr. Flirt on Tuesday evening June 16th. 
The party broke up ata late hour, highly delighted 
with the courtesies received.— News. 








LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
TALLAHASSEE, July 1, 1840. 

Army.—Adj’t Gen’s. office; Capt. W. W. S. Bliss, 
Capt. S. Burbank, [ Dr.] H. E. Cruttendtn 2, Capt. A. 
Cady 3, Capt. S. Eastman 5, Lieut. E. H. Fitzgerald, 
Major T. TT. Fauntleroy, Lieut R.S. Granger, Lt. 
Col. J. Green, [ Dr]. W. W. Hoxton, Lieut. J. H. Hill, 
Capt. C. Ker, Lieut. J. Monroe, Lieut. E. A. Paine, 
Lieut. W. H. Saunders, Capt. J. R. Vinton. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 1, 1840. 

Armuy.—Lieut. A, P. Allen 2, Lt. A. W. Reynolds 2, 
Captain Searle. 

Navy#Purser Barry, Lieut. G. T. Blake, Lieut. 
W. Bleecker, Lieut. H. Darcantel, R. Delancy Izard, 
Thornton A. Jenkins 2, Dr. R. W: Leecock, Dr. J. S, 
Messersinith, Capt. Stockton, Lt. Watson, Licut. W, 
S. Young. 
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ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
July 1—Lieut. Fayette Robinson, 1st drags. Fuller’s 
6—Asst. Sur. L. C. McPhail, ariny, do. 
Surgeon []. S. Hawkins, do., Gadshy’s 
8—Capt. W. Maynadier, ordnance, Mr. Kveleth’s 
Major J. W. Ripley, — do., Fuller's 
Lieut. F. S. Mumtord, Ist iniy., Polk’s 
Major T. Childs, 3d arty..  ~ Alexandria 
Lieut. J. F. Lee, ordnance, fuller’s 
Gen. R. Jones, Adj’t Gen., Gth sireet 





PASSENGERS. 

Caarteston, June 29, per steamer Gen. Clinch, from 
Garey’s Ferry, via Savannah, Major T’. Chiids, and Dr. 
W. W. Hoxton, of the army. July 3, per schr. Stephen | 
& Francis, from St. Augustine, Coil C, Andrews, of 
the army and lady. Per steamboat C. Vanderbilt. 
from Wilmington, Capt. U. P. Levy, of the navy. 

Mosire, June 23, per stcamboat Champion, from | 
Pensacola, Capt. L. Rousseau, of the navy 

New Orteans, June 24, por steainboat Lady of the | 
Lake, from Mobile, Capt. L.. Rousseau, of the navy. | 
June 28, per steamboat Hannibal, trom Shreveport, 
Major J. D. Graham, and Lieut. Tb. J. Lee, of the! 
army. 

New York, July 1, per steam ship Great Western, | 
for Bristoi, Major J. Erving, of the army, and Prof. 





W.H.C. Barilett, of West Poirt. 
Savassan, July 1, per steamboat Isis, from Black 
creek, Capt. G. J. Rains, of the army, lady and servant. 





Communications. 


FLORIDA WAR. 
SKIRMISH BETWEEN FORTS GRIFFIN AND FANNING. 
Mr. Epiror: In the Philadelphia Spirit of the 
Times of 2d May, I find the following paragraph: 


j 
j 





‘From Fioripa.—Information reached Black Creek 
on the 16th instant, by express from Fort Fanning, that 
on the 13th instant, as an ambulance was returning 
from Fort Griffin, escorted by a non-commissioned offi- 
cer and six privates, (regulars,) it was attacked by a 
party of about fifteen Indians. ‘The four mules were 
killed, and the ambulance burnt.” 

Now; sir, as the above statement is incorrect in 
almost every particular, J feel it an imperative duty, 
in justice to the brave men engaged in the skirmish 
aliuded to in the paragraph quoted, to give the parti- 
culars as they occurred ; and had I supposed it proba- 
ble the affair would find a place in the newspapers in 
so distorted a form, a correct detail of the cireum- 
stances should have been made out at the time, and 
despatched to the nearest office. 


From the isolated position of Fort Griffin, few news- | 


papers ever reached that post, which accounts for my 
not having seen and noticed the aflair until this late 
day. 

The circumstances attending the burning of the 
ambulance are these: Sometimein April, an ambu- 
lance left Fort Griffin for Fort Fanning, escorted by 


live privates of “*C”’ company, 6th U.S. infantry, | 


( the company stationed at Fort Griffin,) and when 
upon the verge of a dense hammock, through which 


the road passes, the men being in advance of the am- | 


bulance a short distance, were attacked by about tor- 
ty Indians, who fired from the front, and from both 
flanks. At the first fire, one man was shot through 
the body, and four mules attached to the ambulance 
killed ; one man ran off; the other four, including the 
wounded man, returned the fire of the Indians, and 
were then ordered by the man who had charge of the 

arty, to “‘stand their ground and defend the ambu- 
ance ;” but finding themselves almost surrounded, 
they fell back a short distance and exchanged several 
shots with the Indians, who again attempted to sur- 
round them. They then withdrew to another posi- 
tion, which they maintained until, from the same 
cause as above stated, it became untenable, when 
they sought shelter in a clump of small cypress trees, 


seized the opportunity, too 





where they made their final stand. The cypress 
grove being soon surrounded by the Indians, the men 
were compelled to shelter themselves by leaning logs 
against the trees; by this precaution they were par- 
tially covered from the aiin of the Indians. 

There were now but three men, to contend against 
the large foree opposed to them; the situation of the 
wounded man precluding him from using his musket, 
the fate of the little band seemed fixed, and nothing 
but their cool and determined bravery saved them 
from massacre ; they had pledged themselves to each 
other not to separate, but to fight where they were 
untjl they had all fallen. . 

BreNHAM, one of the party, an-excellent shot, 
pulled off his shirt, and tore a piece to patch his ball 
which fitted his musket too loosely to carry with ac- 
curacy; soon after loading with the patched ball, he 


lobserved a larze Indian, who seemed to control the 


movements of the attacking party, to aim at SHarp- 
Less, one of the soldiers. In getting his aim, he ex- 
posed almest his whole person, when BrenHaM 

X deliberate aim and fired. 
At the report of the piece the Indian fell and was car- 
ried off. 

The Indians then gathered around the wounded 
chief, which offered an opportunity for the soldiers 
to escape : they made good their retreat to Fort Fan- 
ning, carrying with them the wounded man. 

The names of the men composing the party were 
McCormick, Brennam, MrLcer and SHARPLESs. 
They were engaged with the Indians from 10 A. M. 
until | P. M., and are confident that they killed 


several others besides the chief. 


| 


Information of the affair reached Fort Griffin at 
dark of the day on which it occurred. I was ordered 


by Capt. ALEXANDER, then in command of the fort, 
| to repair immediately to the scene of action with «C ” 


company, and bring o/f the bodies of the men, as we 
did not doubt but they had all been killed. 

I scoured the hammocks until near day- light, with- 
out finding any trace of the party, and on the follow- 
ing day again visited it, the men in the mean time 
having returned and made their report. Every thing 
went to corroborate the statement made by the men. 

. There was abundant Indian sign, and the trees be- 
hind which the men took shelter were pierced in 
many places with rifle bullets, and SHarpvess had 
three bullet holes in his clothes. ; 

I have been thus explicit, that brave men might 

have justice done them, and that the implied reflec- 
tion upon “regulars” might be cast back upon the 
source of its emanation. This is a thankless service, 
‘and each individual soldier serving in Florida well 
, knows, in all circumstances, 

“ How faint, how feebly dim, 

| The fame that can accrue to him "— 


‘ but elaims of his country, a fair field. 
LEO. WETMORE, 


| 
Lt. 6th U. S. Infy., com’g ** C” company, 


Fort Morar, M. F., June 25, 1840, 


ARMY WAGON TRAIN, | 

Mr. Eprror: Amongst the numerous lpprove- 
ments and changes which have been made by the 
present Secretary of War, in the several branches of 
the public service under his immediate administration, 
and for some of which he is entitled to the thanks of 
every friend of the army, I have not yet heard of any 
plan for the organization and proper equipment of a 
regular Army Baggage Train; or asystem of wagons 
and ambulances, of uniforin size and construction, 
with a corps of conductors and drivers, adapted to the 
operaiions of troops in the field. Pe Sr 

Some regular and efficient system, of this kind, is 
much needed in our service, which is, at present al- 
most wholly destitute of the proper means of trans- 
portation for an army “en campaigne ;” the mobility 
and power of which may be greatly impaired, and 
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sometimes even wholly paralyzed, for want of sucha 
system ; and it is matter of wonder to the officers of 
the present day, why, with all the experience of our 
veteran seniors, at a foriner period, something has not 
been suggested to remedy the existing evils and neg- 
lects on this subject. 

It has been said, and I believe with too much truth, 
that our troops generally are encumbered with too 

reat a quantity of baggage; more, perhaps, than 
hove of any other nation in the world, who have ever 
attained to any thing like a respectable proficiency in 
the art of war. at 

But this is no good reason why the limited amount, 
absolutely necessary for the health and comfort of the 
troops, and which should, of course, under all circum- 
stances, be reduced to the smallest possible propor- 
tions, consistent with these considerations, should be 
left to the chances and contingencies of the present 
irregular and uncertain made of transporting it. Iam 
aware that some men think there ought to be no per: 
sonal baggage, attached to an army, except what 
every one, both officers as well as soldiers, should 





accounts of bloody wars and revolting turmoils. 
Whether this passion, which appears innate in the 
human breast, arises from the imperfection of man, 
or whether the Derry, with his unbounded wisdom, 
has deemed it necessary to endow him with such a 
nature, is not for the writer to determine. 

When we refer to that Holy Record, we find there 
recorded accounts of wars and personal combats, as 
well as other acts no less prevalent then than they are 
common now. That wars have prevailed, do, and 
will prevail, under the present state of affairs cannot 
be doubted. That the occurrence of them is more 
unfrequent now than formerly; is no less true than 
consoling. And it is to be hoped that the day will 
yet arrive, when such relics of barbarity will be 
buried in oblivion, and all controversies will be decided 
by means more consistent with humanity, and more 
reconcilable to reason. But so long as man himself 
is imperfect, it cannot be expected that all his deeds 
will be perfect. 

Duelling, that well known practice by which indi- 





carry on their backs; but taking it for granted that 
such notions, however prettily expressed, or honestly 
maintained, are, notwithstanding, totally unsound 
and unattainable in practice, it will be admitted, I 
think, that some certain and adequate mode of trans- 
portation should be adopted, both for the baggage 
proper of the army, as well as for that portion of the 
subsistence and other military supplies that are ne- 


viduals settle their controversies, is condemned by 


|many who, at the same time tolerate the propriety of 


wars between nations. To prove the justness of this 
system, metaphysically, is atask not easy to accom- 
plish. To attempt anything like justifying this prac- 
tice, we must not take man as he ought to be, but as 
he really is. When this is done, it can easily be per- 
ceived that there are such things as necessary evils, 
That duelling, in certain cases, is an evil of this class 





cessarily issued from day to day to the troops; and | 
that ought, at all times, ta accompany them and be 
within their reach and control. 

It may be said that the evils of the present system— | 
or rather no systein at all—are imaginary, in some | 
degree, and that there is no difficulty in procuring | 
wagons and other means of transportation whenever | 
it is required for the army. I grant that, generally, | 
in the settled parts of the country such means are 
abundant—such as they are; but how is it in the 
south, and on the south-western frontier, and thence | 
along our Indian border to the great lakes? the very | 

arts of our country most likely to become the thea- 
es of future operations. How were these facilities | 
obtained in Florida, and in the Creek nation of Ala- 
bama, during the late campaigns there? Let those | 
officers who had this duty to perform answer; and | 
they will, f fancy, fully sustain the opinion that it was 
accomplished with much difficulty and disorder ; be- 
sides the disappointments and delays, always incident 
to the temporary and unusual employment of farmers 
with their teams to accompany marching columns in an 
enemy’s country; and it was, besides, attended with 
an enormous expense and loss to the public ; equal to, 
perhaps, if not exceeding the actual cost and equip- 
ment of a regular park of wagon trains, prepared ex- 
pressly for such service. 

A reference to the correspondence and orders of 
the commandants of corps during the last war with 
England, will also show how materially their plans and 
operations, upon the western and north-western fron- 
tier, were sometimes obstructed and delayed ; and, on 
some occasions, entirely Abandoned, merely for the 
want of the proper means of transportation to carry 
them into effect, promptly and efficiently. Indeed, all 
our former experience would seem to prove, conclu- 
sively, the necessity of some such system as is here 
suggested for the use of the army, the details of 
which I will give hereafter. H. 





WAR AND DUELLING. 

Pugnacity appears to be a principle common to all 
beings of existence. From the * majestic war-horse, 
with his neck clothed in thunder, to the poor beetle 
upon which we tread,” we see this passion nearly 
equally prevalent. In man it is observed from infan- 
cy, until age, with its prostrating powers, has laid 
him in the ‘dust. It is not, by any means, astonish- 
ing then, that histories of all ages should abound with 








~_ 


cannot, I think, be denied. But, like all other reme- 
dies, it is frequently misapplied, and is often the 
source of the most unbounded mortification and bitter 
regret on the part of those concerned. 

Among most nations there is a code of international 
law which has been sanctioned by said nations, and 
a violation of which is generally sufficient grounds 
fora ‘declaration of war,” unless satisfactory repa- 
ration is made by the transgressor. Among men, in- 
dividually, there are, also, certain rules and laws of 
honor which have been sanctioned by public opinion, 
and which, if violated, must be attended with a cer- 
tain course of proceeding before the persons concern- 
ed can be looked upon as gentlemen. It is evident, 
however, that both in the case of the national and 
individual ruptures, there is an honorable and proper 
way of acting, which could dispense with either a war 
oraduel. sut as has been remarked, we must con- 
sider man as he is, and not expect perfection to flow 
from a source which is by no means perfect. 

Man, is by nature, a selfish, vain, and imperfect 
being; but, at the same time, there is something no- 
ble and commendable in his character, which causes 
him to undergo the most excruciating pain and abject 
misery rather than be degraded in the estimation of 
his fellow men. This principle of human nature is 
plainly verified by the frequent and painful occurren- 
ces of suicides which are so common in all civilized 
nations. That man has been in a state of improve- 
ment since the era of his existence, cannot be doubt- 
ed; but whether he is now at the zenith of his por- 
fection, or will continue to improve, is, of course, 
unknown. Reasoning fromanalogy, it is to be hoped 
that we are in a state of progressive improvement, 
and that moral courage will one day predominate over 
physical, and that a fear of the Derry will be para- 
mount in all cases to that of man. 

What. difference is there between the principles 
of war and of duelling? Why has not one man, 
when he is injured, as much right to declare war, 
alias challenge another man, as a nation, alias a cer- 
tain number of men, to declare war against another 
nation? The principles of the two appear to be ex- 
actly similar, one being nothing more than the other 
on a small scale. But, from the old maxim, “that two 
heads are better than one,’ it is to be inferred that 
the prevalence of duelling would be more common, 
and the cause more unfounded, than in the case of 
wars. B***, 
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Domestic Intelligence. comfort of the crew of the cutter, who are as fine 
a set of fellows as ever handled a marlinspike, or 

FLORIDA WAR. | Sapper a mousing on a mainstay. Captain Sturgis 

Sr. Aveustine, June 19.—The latest Indian news | 21 tis officers seem to regard them as men, and treat 
is that a party of volunteers under Capt. Greene,| them accordingly—and good order and discipline is 
between the Ocilla and Suwannee rivers, surprised a| kept upon board, without any reso:t to menaces, 








party of Indians, killing two and taking 10 prisoners. | 


profanity, or violence. Neither intemperance nor 


Among those taken was one so very light, that he! profanity are allowed on board the vessel—but every 


was mistaken for a white man. 


On being questioned | thing bears the semblance of a well regulated family, 


he remained mute, and the officer questioning him,|geverned by appropriate rules, which are never vio- 


being provoked at the seeming obstinacy of the sup- | 


ep white man, struck him on the head with the 
utt end of the pistol with such force as to kill him. 

The rumor that Col. Harney had killed and captured 
a number of Indians is untrue.—Herald. 

Capt. Bonneville, 7th Infantry, on the Withla- 
coochee, had not fallen in with any of the enemy 
since his last success, but had destroyed over a hun- 
dred acres of their growing crops. 

Col. Harney, 2d Dragoons, was in the neighbor- 
hood of the Wekiwa; had started several parties of 
the enemy, and was in pursuit.—Vews. 





A gentleman recently from Upper California states 
that a British surveymg party were busily engaged in 
surveying the coast in that vicinity.—Jour. Com. 





From the National Intelligencer, July 1. 
WASHINGTON, June 30, 1840. 
The crew of the United States ship Lexington, de- 
sirous of expressing their feelings towards Lieuten- 
ant Joun P. Gixtis, take this method of conveying 
them tohim. We not long since subscribed two 


hundred dollars for the purchase of an epaulette and | 


sword to present him as a sinall testimony of our es- 
teem for him as an officer and a gentleman, which he 
declined accepting ; and we now beg of him to ac- 
cept our sincere thanks and good wishes for his kind- 
uess towards us on all occasions, and more particu- 
larly when performing the duties of our first lieuten- 
ant. ( Signed by All Hands ) 





From the Globe, July 6. 

We take pleasure in placing in our columns the 
following complimentary tribute of respect to one 
of the most gallant and valuable commanders in our 
navy : 

Lima, February 20, 1840. 

“Sir: As you are about leaving this station, to 
return to the United States, we the undersigned, 
American merchants, residing in Lima, beg you to 
accept our thanks for the zeal and attention which 


you have manifested during your cruise, for the pro- | 


tection of the interests of ourselves and fellow citi- 
zens trading to this coast. Assuring you of our best 
wishes for your health and happiness, 
We are truly your friends and obedient servants, 
EDWARD McCALL, 
STANHOPE PREVOST, 
EDWIN BARTLETT. 
«“ Capt. Isaac M. KEEver, 
United States ship Falmouth.” 





Tue Revenve Currer Hamitton.—We hap- 


pened to go on board this vessel a few days since, | 


while she was lying at her moorings oif Union Wharf 
—and were very much struck with the neatness of | 
her appearance, both outside and inside—*‘ alow and 
aloft.” Every thing is arranged with great regard to 
convenience—and her decorations exhibit a great taste. 
Captain Sturgis, who commands her, is a thorough 
seaman—and, of course, it is unnecessary to state that 
he isa gentleman. His activity and zeal in perfor- 
ming the duties connected with his situation, are 
well known to our community, and entitle him to the 
gratitude of our merchants. 

We were much pleased at witnessing the arrange- 


‘lated. A library is provided for the use of the sea- 
|men, containing a number of useful and entertaining 
/books and pamphlets, which are not allowed to lead 
very quiet lives. Ifany of our readers should have 
| books which they can conveniently spare, they would 
| dispose of them to good purpose by sending them on 
board the Hamilton. 

| We have rarely seen more unequivocal indications 
of comfort on board a vessel, than we witnessed on 
| board the cutter—amd the pleasing hour which we 
| passed there, we shall long remember.—Boston Mer- 
_cantile Journal, June 30. 





Littie Rock, June 8.—On Saturday morning last, 
between the hours of one and two o’clock, our city 
was visited by one of the most severe and destructive 

| storms it has ever been our lot to witness. 

| The most melancholy circumstance, attending this 
| visitation of Providence of which we have heard, 
was an accident which befet Capt. Macrae of the 
United States army, who, with his family were on 
board the De Kalb. The steamer breaking from her 
moorings he called for a line, and springing from the 
hurricane deck unfortunately broke his leg.—-.4dvocate. 
| Tue Army.—Sixty recruits for the garrison at 
Fort Smith, arrived here on the De Kalb, on Thursday 
last, under the command of Capt. Macrae 3d Inf., and 
left on Monday. Capt. Macrak, is detained in this 
city, in consequence of the fracture of his leg, during 
the gale on Saturday morning.— Gazette, June 10. 





Tue WinnesaAcoeEs.—Although in the immediate 
vicinity of the Winnebago Indians, we have not, 
during the last three weeks, heard anything particu- 
lar respecting the movements of Gen. Atkinson. It 
appears that the greater part of the troops were taken 
| by the General up the Wisconsin river from Fort 
| Crawford, that they might be in the immediate vicini- 
ty of that part of the tribe which has not yet removed 
to the west side of the Mississippi. About three- 
fifths of the tribe have already gone over, and are 
now occupying the neutral ground. Of the remain- 
ing two-fifths, nearly five hundred men, women, and 
children, have collected on the Wiscoasin river, to 
be removed. There will be no difficulty. A large 
;number of workmen are now engaged in erecting a 
‘fort on the Turkey river, at the forks, about forty- 
|five or fifty miles from Prairie du Chien, and nearly 
| the same distance from Du Buque. This is in the 
| neighborhood of the new location of the Winneba- 
goes, and will serve as a post of observation as long 
as those Indians are allowed to occupy the couatry 
where they are now tobe placed. This country, call- 
ed the Neutral Ground, lies directly north of the 
Black Hawk purchase—which includes nearly all the 
settlements in the lowa Territory—and is immedi- 
ately in the vicinity of Clayton eounty, which con- 
tains a more numerous white population than the 
country east of the Misssissippi from which they 
are being removed. In two or three years, another 
removal will be necessary. It is impossible for an 
Indian and white population to live in immediate 
contact, without difficulties. The Winnebagoes are 
perhaps more debased and corrupted by their inter- 
course with the whites, than any other tribe with 
which we are acquainted. They are perth we | 


drunken, idle, and thievish. The neutral ground wi 





ments which were made for the accommodation and 


not be sufficiently large to support them as hunters, 
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and as a necessary consequence they will be ¢on-| long engaged in any profession, become wedded to a 
stantly intruding upon their neighbors, stealing their] Certain routine, and cannot even be induced to listen 
corn, hogs, and cattle. We expect they will be a with complacency to suggestions which imply that 
constant nuisance, to which our settlers will not sub-| any thing can exist superior to what they have been 
mit quietly.—Jowa News. accustomed to. It is in this particular that General 
cenit Gaines’s memorial is peculiarly admirable. 

Our town is full of Pottawattomie Indians. They| With anenthusiasm which casts behind it hacknied 
are here for the purpose of holding a dale with Gen. | military dOgmas, and scorns routine prejudices, Gen. 
Brady of the U.S. army, upon the subject of their, G. avails himself of every improvement in military 
removal west of the Mississippi. They hold acoun- | Sclence, and pushing his researches up to the — 
cil to-day; we have understood that they have a wil- | lin€ of the spirit of the age, projects a great nation 
lingness to emigrate.—South Bend (O.) Free Press. | plan of defen-e, which wili probably meet every na- 

| tional exigency for acentury to come. 

Untiep States anp Texas.—We have Lestat | We could enlarge with pleasure on this important 
tion from an authentic source, that the commission- theme, did our space permit, but we must content 
ers and astronomers for marking the boundary be- , ourselves with the following short extract from Gen. 

Q ’ oh a . Fars a ee eee a 

tween the U.S. and Texas, commenced their labors ,Gaines’s imeimoi als 2 : 

at the mouth of the Sabine river, “ in the sea,” on the| _“ To obviate any such calamity as the foregoing 
2istof May last, and have marked the line as far asthe Views sugzestas possible, your meinorialist prays 
32 degree of north latitude, following the west bank Congress to provide for the construction, of the pro- 
of Sabine pass, lake and river, as it seems they have omen works. Or, should some previous experiment 
been locally designated, as far as the 32 degree, which be desirable, he prays that he may be authorized by 
point the astrono:ners will ascertain, as soon as prac- law to select and employ under the authority of the 
licable, from careful observation. When this im-/ President of the United States, such engineers and 
portant point shall be determined to the satisfaétion other officers, scientific mechanics, artifi¢ers, ship 
of both parties, the trace of the true meridian to- carpenters and laborers as may Be necessary to enable 
wards Red river will be commenced—but from the him forthwith to locate and construct upon the prin- 
advanced state of the season, and the expenditure ciples and in the manner here stated, one of the pro- 
of the funds, owing to the protracted discussion of posed principal rail roads: say that ivom Lexington, 
the question raised by the Texian commission, it is Ky., to Nashville, and thence to New Orleans; or the 
doubtful if much progress can be mate this season on One from Louisville, Ky., via Nasville to Mobile, or 
the line between the Sabine and Red rivers. that from Memphis, Tenn., to meet the one already 

Since the disputed question was settled, the work completed from Charleston, 5. C., and Augusta, Ga., 
has progressed with great activity, and already up- to Tennessee river. And also to construct three of 
wards of 499 miles of it have been definitively traced the proposed floating batterics, viz: two for the harbor 
and settled. ? _of New Orleans, and oie for the harbor of Mobile; to 

Grorce W. Suytu, Esq., late surveyor, has been be constructed under his direction, in accordance with 
appointed commissioner on the part of Texas, vice the project here recommended, and under the imme- 
Memucan Honrt, Eaq., the for-ner co:m:nissioner, on diate superintendence of such officers as he may se- 
the part of that government.—New Orleans Bee. lect. And when the floating batteries and rail roads 
‘here recommended are completed, armed, equipped 

ACCIDENT AT THE CARLISLE BaRRAcCKs.—A se. and manned, the said floating batteries and rail road 
rions accident occurred at the barracks during tie to be subjected toa scrupulous inspection by such 
drill on Saturday last. Owing to some mistake of Coimmittee of Congress, and by such other public 
the men, two squadrons of dragoons, charging at a functionaries as may be authorized by Congress, or by 
full gallop, came in collision, in consequence of the President of the United States, provided that no 
which two of the soldiers were seriously injured, one military or naval oilicer be selected for any such in- 
horse killed upon the spot, and two others rendered Spection, but such us shail have been in battle and wit- 
entirely useless.—Curlisle Republican. nessed the effect of the enemy’s cannon shot upon our 
ole works of defence: to the end that by such inspection 

Viretyta Mrerrany [xstirerr.—In publishing the precise character, value and utility of these works 
the resnit of the first examination of the cadets at this Of internal iinprovement as means of national defence 
. . . . ° 7 tenn. ras Ye une] ’ inr 7 
institution, we trike ae in stating, as we do, and national wealth, taken *in connection with each 
upon good authority, that the exa:nination, evincing, | other, may be fully ascertained and certified. Under 
as it did, great proficiency, was highly creditable to such authority, with two regiments such as the fore- 
the young gentlemen and to the Professors. | going organization contemplates, sustained by an ap- 

The experiment for one yer has proved eini- | propriation of'three millions of dollars a year, for 
nently successful—and under existing auspices, the | three pone your meinorialists pledges himself to com- 
institution cannot fail to realize the best wishes of its ; plete in this period of time the proposed rail road and 
friends.— Richmond Whig. three floating batteries; which will serve as an ex- 

. . Serr eriment, upon whicd the residue of the works he 
[{ Twenty-nine cadets, all belonging to Virginia, | P — agi pede: vorks here 


; . recommended may be safely undertaken.” 
were examined; and twenty-eight new cadets were 
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elected by the Board of Visiters.] Fre: the Charleston, 8. C., Cow ier. 
THE REVENUE S£RVICE. 
Fram the New Orleans Native American. This department of service needs no separate or- 
GENERAL GatNes’s MeEmMorIAL TO ConGress.— | ganization, as it properly belongs to the navy. In its 


The memorial of General Gaines to the National Le- | legitimate connexion and sphere of service, it ought 
gislature, urging an tiniversal and systematic plan of | to serve in an eminent degree the purposes of a prac- 
national defence, combined with the most rigid eco- | tical school for the naval establishment. Its position 
no:ny, should be sustained by every American citi- | and routine of duties assimilate it so nearly with the 
zen, but especially by the inhabitants of the South| naval marine, as almost to confound it with the latter, 
and West. and sometimes indeed, the confusion of appearances is 

It has been our desire to have presented the entire | such, as often tends to disparage the quasi civil ma- 
memorial of Gen. Gaines to the readers of the Native | rine, with that of the military. If the cutter service 
American, for it is well worthy of their perusal, com- | cannot be manned by, and connected with, the naval, 
bining as it does the results of patient investigation, | de facto, it should at least be so distinguished, in all 
great military talent, and extensive experience. its emblems and illustrations, as that the plainest citi- 

It is generally the case that men who have been|zen might not mistake the one for the other. 
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Tt is believed that the identity of the civil with the 
military marine, where it continues to operate in 
Europe, gives universal satisfaction, whilst it secures 
at the same time, the entire confidenve of the govern- 
ment, and the respect of the people. In England, 
whence we have derived most of our usages in these 
matters, the cutter service is well sustained, and its 
advantages are so manifest in the connexion, that it 
is doubted, if, from the number of volunteer candi- 
dates, it ever becomes necessary to force a detail of 
officers into the revenue service. 

The almost paradoxical incongruities of the cutter 
service in America are so numerous and palpable, 
as scarcely to demand even their enumeration in this 
place. The “esprit du corps” of the navy, and, it| 
may be added, of the army also, if not outraged, is | 
neither flattered nor conciliated by any plan of con-| 
ventional assimilation that could be devised for con- | 
cert of service, or the occasional civilities of social | 
life. This remark is of course a general one. There’ 
must be, as there are, exceptions which would not | 
discredit any department of service. Butin the main, | 
the morale of the one, from its own inherent discre- | 
pancies and defects, can never reach the standard of 
the other. What, then, ought to be done to remedy 
the evils and elevate the character of the revenue 
service—rendering it more respectable in peace, and 
efficient in war? This is the question, and brieily as it 
is asked, it is susceptible of an answer equally direct. 

Thus—let the revenue service be declared by law 
to constitute a branch of the navy, and be ofiicered 
by detail from the naval roster. Its military disci- 
pline and government should pertain to the Navy De- 
partment, and its routine of service be regulated by 
the Treasury and Custom House. There is no greater 
inconsistency in the act which allows instructions in 
mere routine to come from a collector to a naval offi- 
cet, than there is in the formalities of the Navy De- 
partment, which is controlled by civilians. Captains 
and lieutenants of cutters should be selected from 
the lieutenants and midshipmen in the navy, and, to 
avoid the injustice or hardship of disbanding any 
now in the cutter service who might be entitled to 
remain, let all the officers have the privilege of an 
exainination before a board of naval officers, with the 
understanding that all who are found qualified and 
worthy may continue in service, and have their com- 





missions or warrants changed to accord in date and , 


relative arrangement with the new organization. 

Of all experiments in military affairs, that is among 
the most difficult which seeks to enforce discipline in 
a quasi civil military organization—a mongrel of both, 
but having the distinctive features of neither. Being 
exclusively employed in civil duties, and wholly res- 
ponsible to civil 
sphere, and for certain prescribed objects, having 
some military attributes. If under such an organiza- 


tion, it becomes necessary to enforce the military | 


code against its delinquents, where is the appellate 


jurisdiction, with power to scrutinize, approve, or} 


condemn, the awards of an original and subordinate 
tribunal? 
tensively employed, the difficulty here referred to, is 
obviated by connecting with it a numerous and well 
appointed s which provides the machinery of ba- 
lances that is so indispensable to enforce military dis- 
cipline. Without such machinery it is vain to at- 
tempt to carry out the purposes of any military orga- 
nization. 

To comprehend the reasoning here put forth, it is 
only requisite to notice the condition of any imitations 
of an armed police, where a statf is omitted. In 
such cases it will be seen that nearly every approxi- 
mation to discipline, is the result of voluntary or ac- 
-idental circumstances; when it ought to be produced 
by the uniform exercise of powers and usages that are 
inherent in the system itsell: And yet the objections 
thus pointed out, and many others that need not be 
specially adverted to, exist in, and are inseparable 





authorities, and yet within a limited 


In Europe, where an armed police is ex- | 





from, the revenue service, as it now stands. The 
considerations which urge a change are so numerous 
and weighty, that, if it were merely designed to array 
the most prominent, it would occupy more space than 
is consistent with the occasion. 

Believing, therefore, that a change of organization 
in the-way indicated, would tend very materially to 
elevate the permanent character of the cutter service, 
and, at the same time, to promote the welfare of our 
navy, that gallant right arm of our national defence, 
it is suggested with no other motive than that of sub- 
serving the public good. 

Finally it may be remarked, that the extent of the 


|numerical organization of the cutter service, compri- 


ses at present 75 officers, classed as follows, viz :—19 
captains; 19 first lieutenants ; 19 second lieutenants; 
18 third lieutenants,which is about equal to the register 
of two full regiments of land treops—making its 
composition and assimilation a subject worthy of 
serious governmental deliberation. 


UTILITARIAN. 





Tur Review AT THE FALts, yesterday, was a 
very pretty aiiair. The regiment, 93d, Highlanders, 
is the flower of the British army, coinpcsed of meu 
»icked from a race that, physically, is one of the best 
in the world. All are of the same height, fine look- 
ing, muscular fellows, and make a superb appear- 
ance in their rich and picturesque national costume. 
The profusion of long black ostrich feathers with 
which their caps are decorated, were the envy of all 
the ladies on the ground. We dare say they will 
fight if need should be, for we learn that the private 
soldiers are generally men of character, with a nice 
sense of personal honor, and the Highlanders of Scot- 
land are proverbially brave, but in the precision of 
evolutions and firing, they are surpassed by our own 
2d regiment of artillery. The words of command ap - 

eared to us exceedingly awkward. For instance, 
instead of * left wheel,” the words were, “ right sol- 
diers forward ;” correct enough, perhaps, but not 
quite so easily or promptly spoken in the heat of an 
engagement, as the usual and shorter mode. The 
regiment on the whole looked like a pet, and one 
that might be called upon at any moment to make a 
dashing charge and turn the tide of battle, but not 
one to be relied on for cool steady service. 

The day being the anniversary of the battle of Wa- 
‘terloo, which was fought June 18, 1815, some of the 
movements of that remarkable and decisive contest, 
such as forming into a hollow square, kneeling with 
fixed bayonets to receive the charge of the French 
cavalry, the advance of the whole line with a cheer, 
&c. were represented with a very good effect. 

Beside the commander of the forces, Sir Richard 
Jackson, there were many distingues on the ground. 
_We noticed among the number the general’s aid, Sir 
James O'Donnel, and the Earl of Mulgrave. The 
latter gave a ball at the Clifton House last Wednes- 
day evening, which was attended by most of the visi- 
‘ters from both sides of the Falls, and which went 
off very pleasantly.— Buffalo Commercial, June 19. 
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Ope wary. 


ORDERS. 

June 30—Master F. Mallaby, detached from New 
York station, and leave three months. 

July 1—Licut. R. B. Cunningham, command of Na- 
val Asylum, Norfolk, vice Commander J. J. Yourg, 
promoted. 

Lieut. W. D. Porter, navy yard, Washington. 

Mid. ©. Aby, receiving ship, New York. 

3—Lieut. E. M_ Vail, Ohio 74, Mediterranean. 

6— Commander J. M. Dale, Rendezvous, Phila. 
Commander A. Fitzhugh, do. Baltimore. 
Lieut. ©. H. Poor, ordinary, Norfolk. 

RESIGNATION. 


Owen Burns, Lieutenant, June 30. 
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VYaval Intelligence. 
U. S$. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 


Cuanceston, June 30, the U.S. brig Consort, Lieut. 
James Glynn commanding, employed upon the surveys 
of southern harbors, three days from Doboy inlet, ar- 
rived here yesterday for supplies. She will return to 
Sapelo, and extend the survey of that harbor up to 
Sutherland Bluff; from thence to the survey of Bruns- 
wick harbor? 

The following is a list of her officers: 

Lieut. Com@g James Glynn, Lieut. Luther Stod- 
dard,* Assistant Surgeon James M. Minor, Passed 
Midshipmen Wm Leigh, David McDougal, Joshua 
Humphreys, Enoch G. Parrott, Fabius Stanly, James 
D. Johnston, Washington A. Bartlett, Captain’s clerk 
Thomas N. Meeker.— Patriot. 


* Returning north in ill health. 


Ship Preble, Commander Breese, arrived at St. John, / 
N. B., 23d June, from Halifax, exchanged salutes with 
the garrison on the 24th, and left St. John next day for | 
Portland, where she arrived on Monday, the 29th. 

Schrs. Wave, Lt Com’g. J. Rodgers, and Otsego, ! 
Acting Lieut.:E. T. Shubrick commanding, sailed on 
the 20th June from Key West, to render assistance to | 
a vessel that was reported ashore 40 miles north of | 
Cape Florida. 

Wesr Ispia squavron.—Frigate Macedonian, Capt. 
Rousseau, bearing the broad pendant of Commo. Shu- 
brick, ships Levant, Comm’r. Smoot, and Warren, | 
Comwm’r. Jamesson, arrived at Pensacola, June 23, from | 
a cruise. | 

Brazit squspron.—Ship Decatur, Comm’r. Ogden, ! 
bearing the broad pendant of Commo. Ridgely, was at | 
Rio Janeiro on the 25th May. 

‘em. Stents’ = 











Orrice or Commissary Genera. or Sursisrence, | 


Washington, July 1st, 1840. | 

GEPARATE proposals will be received at this office until tre | 
first day of October next, for the delivery of provisions in bulx , 

for the use of the troops of the United States, upon inspection, as | 


follows: “ 
At New Orleans. 
900 barrels of Pork 
200 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
90 bushels of new white field Beans } 
1,500 pounds of good hard Soap : 
40 bushels of good clean dry Salt 


4t the public landing, six miles from Fort Towson, 
mouth of the Chiemicht. 
400 barrels of Pork 
800 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
360 bushels of new white field Beans | 
6,000 pounds of good hard Soap 
160 bushels of good clean dry Salt 
The whole to be delivered in all the month of April, 1841, and 
to leave Natchitoches by the 20th February, 1&4 


At Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
1,000 barrels of Pork 
2,000 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
9Vv0 bushels of new white field Beans 
15,000 pounds of good hard Soap 
400 bushels of good clean dry Salt 
The whole.to be delivered in all the month of May, 184I. 


At St. Louis, or Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 
500 barrels of Pork 

1,000 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
450 bushels of new white field Beans 

7,500 pounds of good hard Soap 
200 bushels of good clean dry Salf 

At Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, Mississippi river. 

200 barrels of Pork 
409 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
180 bushels of new white field Beans 

3,000 pounds of good hard Soap 

2,000 pounds of good hard tallow Candles 

80 bushels of good clean dry Salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist of June, 1841. 


At Fort Snelling, St. Peters. 
400 barrels of Pork 
800 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
360 bushels of new white field «.eans 
6,000 pounds of good hard Soap 
4,000 pounds of good hard tallow Candles 
160 bushels of clean dry Salt 


At Fort Winnebago, on Fox river, al the portage of Fox 
and Wiskonsin rivers. 

300 barrels of Pork 
600 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
270 bushels uf new white field Beans 

4,509 pounds of good hard Soap 

3,000 pounds of good hard tallow Candles 
120 bushels of good clean dry Salt 

The whole to be delivered by the first of June, 1841. 


At Fort Howard, Green Bay. 
200 barrels of Pork 
400 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
180 bushels of new white Beans 
3,000 pounds of goud hard Suap 
2,000 pounds of good hard tal:ow Candles 
80 bushels of gond clean dry Salt 
The whole to be delivered by the first of June, 1841, 


At Fort Brady, Sault de Ste. Marve. 
100 barrels of Pork 
200 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
90 bushels of new white ficld Beans 
1,500 pouncs of good hard Soap 
1,009 pounds of good hard tallow Candles 
40 bushels of good clean dry Salt. 
The whole to be delivered by the first of June, 1841. 


At Hancock Barracks, Houlton, Maine. 


409 barrels of Pork 
800 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
360 bushels of new white field Beans 

6,000 pounds of good hard Soap 

4,000 pounds of good hard tallow Candles 
160 busliels ef good clean dry Salt 

The whole to be delivered in December, 1819, and January and 
February, 181. 


At New York. 
400 barrels of Vork 
* 800 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
360 bushels of new white freld Beans 
6,000 pounds of good hard Soap, 
160 bushels of guod clean dry S.it 


At Baltimore: 
200 barrels of Pork 
400 barrels of fresh superfine Flour 
180 bushels of new white field Beans 
3,000 pounds of good hard Soap 
80 bushels of good clean dry Salt 

Nore.—All bidders are requested to extend the amount of their 
bids for each article, and exhibit the total amount of each bid. 

The periods and quantities of each delivery at those posts 
Where they are not specified, will be one-fourth Ist June; Ist Sep- 
tember, lst December, 1841, and Ist March, 1842, 

The hogs of which the pork is packed, to be fattened on corn, 
and cach tog to weigh not less than two hundred pounds;and con- 
sist of one hog to each barrel, excluding the feet, legs, ears and 
snout. Side pieces may be substituted for the hams. The Pork 
is to be firstsalted with Turks Island salt, and then carefully pack- 
ed wiilt the same article, in pieces wot exceeding ten pounds each. 
Whren the packing has been completed, the contractor must fur- 
nish to this office a certificate. from the packer, that the Pork has 
been so salted and packed. The Pork to be contained in season- 
ed heart of white oak or white ash barrels, full hooped; the 
Beans in water-tight barrels, and the Soap and Candles in strong 
boxes of convenient size for transportation. Salt will only be re- 
ceived by measurement of thirty-two quarts to the bushel. The 


| Candles to have cotton wicks. The provisions for Prairie du 


Chien and St. Peters, must St. Louis fur their ultimate des- 
tinations by the 16th of April, 1841. A failure in this particular 
will be considered a breach of euntract, and the Department will 
be authorized to purchase to supply these pusts. 

The provisions will be inspeeied at the tinve and place of de- 
livery, and all expenses to be paid by contractors until they are 
deposited at such store-houses as may be designated by the agents 
of the Department. 

The Commissary General reserves the privileg« of inereasing 
or diminishing the quantities, or of dispensing with ove or more 
articles, at auy time before entering into contract, and also of in- 
creasing or reducing the quantities of cach ivery one-third, 
subseyuent to contract; om giving sixty days pr@¥ious notice. _ 

Bidders, not heretofore contracjors, are required to accompany 
their proposals with evidenee of their ability, together with the 
names of their sureties, whose responsibility must be certilred by 
the District Attorney, or by soime persou well known to the 
Government, otherwise their proposals will not be acted on, 

Advances cannot be made i: any case; and evidence of inspec- 
tion and full delivery will be required at this office before requi- 
tion will be made upon the Treasury for payment, which will be 
effected Hr such public mtoney as mfay be convenient to the points 
of delivery, the places of purchase, or the residence of the con- 
tractors. 

No drafts on this office will be accepted or paid under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Each proposal will be sealed ina separate envelope, and marked 
“¢ Proposals for furnishing Army Subsistence.” 

GEO. GIBSON, C.G §. 





The whole to be delivered by the 15th of June, 1841. 
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